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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo~ 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the tiaine and address of the send2r, should always 
accompany such photographs. It inust be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


at any time, irrespective of the 


“THE TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivcli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at alf important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the 
Continent. 
In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the 
various Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 
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THE SPHERE ror SATURDAY, AUGUST 26th, 
WILL CONTAIN 


ASSPECIAL: SUPPLEMENT, 


EXPLORING A LITTLE KNOWN 
LAND. 


UNIQUE PICTURES OF SEISTAN, WHERE BRITISH 
OFFICERS HAVE BEEN ENGAGED IN SETTLING THE 
DISPUTE BETWEEN THE AFGHANS AND PERSIANS. 


THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. THE® SPHERE. 


THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


Vols. |. to XXI. of 


Se CU eels GB hy, 
Vol. |. 18/6. Subsequent Volumes 12/6 each, 


May BE OBTAINED FROM ANY BOOKSELLER OR NEWSAGENT. 


Cases for Binding, price 2/6 each, may also be obtained from any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or sént direct from the Office, Post 
Free, 2/10. 
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[| ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE. 


the COELS Ee UNE 


THREE PERFORMANCES DAILY, at 3 p.m., 6 p.m., and 9 p.m. 

The 6 o clock programme is entirely different to that at 3 and g o'clock. All seats 
in all parts are numbered and reserved. Stamped addressed envelopes should 
accompany all postal applications for seats. Prices—Boxes, £2 2s., £1 115. 6d., and 
£1 1s.; Fauteuils, ros. 6d. and 7s, 6d.; Stalls, 5s., 4s., 3s., and 2s. (Telephone No. 
7689 Gerrard). Grand Tier, 1s. Balcony.6d. (Telephone No. 7699 Gerrard). Children 
under 12 half price to all Fauteuils and Stalls. Telegrams : ‘' Coliseum, London." 


Névee: AND FISHERIES EXHIBITICN, 
EARL'S COURT. 
Il a.m. tO II p.m. Admission, Is. 
Naval Construction, Armaments, Shipping and Fisherics. 
NELSON'S C ENARY RELICS, 
FISHING VILLAGE. Working Exhibits. Medel of ‘‘ Victory. 
GRAND NAVAL AND MILITARY CONCERTS. 
Go on board the full-size Cruiser. 
Specially ventilated, coolest Show in London. 
Real Batteries of 4°7 Guns, Hotchkiss and Maxims. 
The Cruiser is manned by a crew of 150 Handy-Men. 
BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR. 
“Our Navy.'' Captive Flying Machine. Great Red Indian Village. 
Submarine. Haunted Cabin. Famous Sea Fights. 
Tillikum Canoe, and many other attractions. 


CHARING CROSS 


SHIPPING, 


, Voyage ina 
Musical and Dramatic Sketches, 


PROMENADE CONCERTS. 
QUEEN’S HALL. 


TO-NIGHT and NIGHTLY at 8 till OCTOBER 27. 
69 CONCERTS for 21s. by TRANSFERABLE SEASON TICKETS. 
QUEEN'S HALL ORCHESTRA, Conductor - Mr. Henry J. Woop. 


Is. to 5s., usual Agents, Chappell’s Box Office, Queen's Hall. Queen's Halk 
Orchestra (Ld.), 320, Regent Street. Rosert NEwMAN, Manager. 


IEGE EXHIBITION. 
CHEAP KETURN TICKETS from LONDON (Liverpool Stree: Station), 


1st Class, 41s. Od. ; and Class, 27s. 6d.; 
3rd Cluss Rail and 2nd Class S:eamer, 22s. 9d. 
CHEAP CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS in BELGIUM including Brussels for. 
Waterloo and the Ardennes, &c., via Harwich and Antwerp every Week-day. 
Send post card to the Continental Manager, G.E.R., Liverpool Street Stat-on, 
Londcn, E.C., for descriptive illustrated pz mr hlet (free). 


LONDON AND ABERDEEN. 

THE ALERDEEN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY’ 

FROM LONDON (Aberdeen Wharf, Limehouse) Every Wednesday 

FROM ABERDEEN (87, Waterloo Quvy) Every Wednesday and 

Steimers fitted up in First-class Style. 

Light throughout, 

HOLIDAY TOURS to Ballater, 

and Caledonian Canal ; also to Orkney ¢ 
Berths secured and ft 


STEAN. =RS. 
nd Saturday. 
aturday. 

Smoking Room and Ladies’ Saloon on Deck. 


Electric 


Balmoral, Braemar, Deeside Highlands, Dunkeld, Inverness, 
fand Island. : 
ed 


e: PiTt & SCOTT. 
.W., London; AL 
I WARD J. SAV/ 

Telegraphic Address—“ Mutch, Limehouse, London.” Telephone—Ofti 
” ” “ Navigation, Aberdeen.” eS Wh 


NOW ON SALE. 
THE AUGUST NUMBER OF THE 


BURLINGTON MAGAZINE. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 
PIETRO ARETINO. By Titian. Roger E. Fry. 
DALOU. Charles Ricketts. 
SOME FLORENTINE WOODCUTS. G. T. Clough. 


MINOR ENGLISH FURNITURE MAKERS OF THE 18th Century. 
Vill—Conclusion. R. S. Clouston. 


ECCLESIASTICAL DRESS IN ART. Part IIl.—Colour. 


PICTURES IN THE ROYAL COLLECTIONS. 
M.V.O., and H. P. Horne. 


THE AUCTIONEER AS A DEALER. 


The Frontispiece is a Photogravure of a Study by George 
Romney, and the Articles are illustrated with ten Collotypes 
and many other Plates. 


1, Union 
tRDEEN, 


9 Eastern 


Article 


Egerton Beck. 


Article VIII. Lionel Cust, 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE can be seen on board all the principal 
American Liners, and on the ships of the P. & 0. and Orient Lines. 


Offices: 17, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, Ww. 


Price 2s. Gd. met. 


‘One of the Books of the Season.”—T. P.’s Weekly. 
JTHE COUNTRY HOUSE PARTY.” 


DGRA SIGERSON. 


SEconD EDITION. 


Hopper & SrouGurTon. Price Six SHILLINGS. 


‘There is the same weird and wonderful imagination at work in nearly all the 
stories of this fascinating volume.''—-Truth. 

‘‘The author has the quick feeling for a beautiful phrase, the possibilities of 
laughter and tears.''"—Evening Standard. 

““*The Country House Party’ is certainly one of the books of the season that 
those in search of something new and varied will do well not to miss.""—7.P.'s WeeAly. 

‘*Rich in ideas.’'—Academy. 

‘“A highly entertaining and pleasant little volume.'’--Stancard. 

‘Full of fancy and pathos, of humour or sadness. They are all good stori_s."’"— 
The Times. 

‘Fiction with an idea is not too common among us, and we are gratcful to Miss 
Sigerson for her contribution to it.'"— Illustrated London News. 


VOLUMES I. to XVI. of 
THE PA. T-1-E-R, 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 


Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


THE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 
_,as follows ; Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 3d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO 


OUNCES. Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND: STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.— St:/e. 


“The Tatler” Pretty Group Competi- 
tion.—The last coupon for THe TarLer 
Pretty Group Competition will appear in 
our issue of August 30. All photographs for 
this competition must 
be sent in to this office 
by the last day of Sep- 
tember. This interval 
is given im order to 
allow an opportunity 
for our foreign and 
‘colonial — subscribers. 
The competition, | may 
add, only relates to 
children of the present 
time and not to photo- 
graphs of an_ earlier 
generation. 


A Bloodthirsty An- 
nouncement.—The fol- 
lowing letter written 
ina neat, childish hand 
was duly received: 
“Schoolhouse, B—— 
July 24, 1905. B—— 
School Treat, Mr. K—'s 
meadow, two p.m., 
July 25. The com- 
mittee request the help 
of Mrs. R——in cutting 
up and waiting on the 
children. Please bring 
knife and jug.—R. P. 
(Hon. Sec.).” 


is now having a quieter time. 


COm1p 07 Loe F1OUT, 


Hats and no Hats.—What a pity the 
vicar of Crantock, Newquay, is not the 
manager of a London theatre; he would 
make fine havoc with the women’s hats at 
matinées, the special place where delight- 
ful feminity wants reforming. He has 


wasted his efforts in closing his parish 


KING EDWARD LEAVING THE KREUTZBRUNNER AT MARIENBAD 


His Majesty, who was at first somewhat mobbed both at the springs and in the streets of Marienbad, 
The King follows strictly his physician's orders as to drinking the 


waters, baths, and walking exercise 
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church during the hours other than those 
of divine service because women will walk 
in hatless. His interpretation of St. Paul's 
rough-and-ready theory of reverence as to 
women uncoyering—an oriental idea—will 
not have the slightest effect on the latest 
“no-hat” fad; the vicar would more 
profitably have  ac- 
cepted St. Paul’s other 
injunction about being 
“all things to all men” 
—and women. Mean- 
while it is still a 
novelty in England to 
find a church open at 
all apart from the 
hours of service. 


A Question of 
Courage. — Thus ran 
an advertisement in 
the agony column of 
The Standard the other 
day :— 

Cowes.—If ‘he person 

speaking bad Italian with an 
American twang, owning an 
unnamed black foreign yawl 
and giving his name as Luigi 
Caro, has courage to meet me 
in Cowes neighbourhood this 
week I will convince him that 
he cannot commit acts amount- 
ing to piracy with impunity.— 
Owner OF “IRENE.” 
It has since transpired 
that this buccaneering 
notice has relation to 
an ingenious advertise- 
ment of soap 


“FROM GREENLAND'S 


ICY MOUNTAINS” TO 


“INDIA'S CORAL STRAND” 


The new Vice-Queen of India, the Countess of Minto, and her children in their garb as Canadians. The Earl of Minto, who has become Viceroy of India in succession 
to Lord,Curzon, was Governor-General of Canada. The three daughters are Lady Eileen Elliot (born 1884), Lady Ruby (born 1886), and Lady Violet (born 1889). The 
two sons are Viscount Melgund and the Hon. William Esmond Elliot 
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The New Governor-General of India 


Where the Envoys Meet.—The quaint 
old town of Portsmouth, U.S.A., where 
the plenipotentiaries meet to make peace 
between Russia and Japan, is like its 
English prototype in many things. It is 
redolent of the sea and it isa centre of 
American sea power with a big dockyard 
of its own. It is the Rivermouth 
of J. B. Aldrich’s Story of a Bad Boy, 
and that leisurely writer gives a 
description of it in which he dwells 
lovingly on its distinguishing fea- 
tures. There are branching elms in 
the wide streets, little front gardens 
gay with flowers, and old- fashioned 
colonial houses with big chimneys 
bulging out from the walls and 
enarled old door knockers that look 
quite out of keeping with the glass 


door knobs which represent the 
present-day American’s love of 
glitter. Portsmouth, U.S.A., in spite 


of its being a young thing "of some 
three centuries, likes to kee ‘p up old 
customs. It pays a man £15 a year 
to ring the curfew nightly at nine, 
and its people, like good Americans, 
systematically disobey the curfew 
law—assuming it still exists. 


A Sabbatarian Town. — Ports- 
mouth, U.S.A., also rings its muni- 
cipal dinner bell at one o'clock, 
wherein it shows its good sense and 
its disregard for the new-langled 
notion that the dinner hour should 
approximate to midnight. But, on 
the other hand, Portsmouth is (offi- 
cially) Sabbatarian. It has a Sun- 
day law which forbids man, woman, 
or child to indulge in business, 
sport, or recreation. On the Sab- 
bath, fortunately again, the people 
take the American view of the law 
as a thing made to be broken, and 
the tram cars run, the boats sail, 
the railways carry excursionists, and 
the wealthy folk take much horse 
exercise every Sunday in spite of it. Now 
and again some purist wakes up and 
puts that law into operation, but justice 
winks at the effort, and when they prose- 
cuted the merry-go-rounds and shooting 
galleries the other day the penalties were 
not so alarming as to be deterrent. The 
Portsmouth ‘blue laws” are kept up by 
the natives on the 
same principle — that 
they preserve the old 
colonial furniture —as 
a witness that Ports- 
mouth, U.S.A., was not 
born yesterday. 


The World’s Hu- 
mours.—The humours 
and crazes of the 


world seem to run in 


cycles. If one genera- 
tion is abnormally 


serious the next is sure 
to be abnormally fri- 
volous. Ireland has 
entered on the frivolous 
phase, England is on 
the threshold of it, and 
soon America «alone 
will be absorbed in 
the pursuit of  pelf. 
No girls’ school in this 
country is now com- 
plete where games and 
skirt dancing and fancy 
skipping are not taught 
as regularly as the 
stock subjects of the 
past. There is even 


THE NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF 


hope for America, for one of her dancing 
daughters, Miss Isidora Duncan, has started 
a school in Germany where the old- 
fashioned Greek dances are taught more 


diligently than the language some people 
are so anxious to discredit at the univer- 
Miss Duncan is a very enthusiast 


sities. 


FAVOURITE HUNTER 


Sir Gilbert John Elliot-Murray-Kynynmound, 4th Earl of Minto, was 
born in 1845 and was originally in jthe army. 
stan, Egypt, and the Canadian rebellion, 
(1898-1904) of Canada, where his brother-in-law, Lord Grey, suc- 


ceeded him. He is an accomplished gentleman rider 


for everything Greek, from the flowing 
robes of the Athenian girl to the sylvan 
school classes of the ancients. If she is 
obliged to live in a modern villa she has 
it decorated in classic style. [Everything 
is Greek. But with the ever-changing 
fashions let us hope that these decorations 
are cheap—including the statuary. 


A PRETTY WEDDING WITH CHILD BRIDESMAIDS 


The daughter of Lord,Sudeley, the Hon. Rhona Margaret Hanbury-Tracy, was married on August 17 to 
Mr. Bertram Smith of Woodstock House, Woodstock. A 
Misses Margaret and Judith Keppel, Miss Joyce Anstruther (nieces of! the bride), Miss Walter (niece of ol 

the bridegroom), Miss Dorothy Hartopp, and Miss Theodora Cooper 
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He served in Afghani- 
He was Governor-General 


The bridesmaids were Miss Beatrice Whitbread, 
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Lord Minto. 


The American Bonaparte. — President 
Roosevelt’s Secretary of the Navy, Mr. 
Charles Joseph Bonaparte, has never visited 
the land of his fathers. But his elder 
brother, Jerome, who died in 1893 served 


in the French Army and fought in the 
Crimea, Italy, and Algeria. Mr. Bona- 


parte’s father, Jerome Bonaparte of 
Baltimore, was an Englishman by 
birth though his father was French 
and his mother American. He was 
a son of the great Napoleon's 
youngest brother, Jerome, whom he 
created King of Westphalia. In his 
romantic youth this Jerome made a 


trip to America and married a 
Baltimore girl named Elizabeth 


-atterson, but when he tried to take 

her home to France his imperial 
and imperious brother refused to let 
her land. She first tried Portugal 
and then Holland without success. 
Eventually she came to London, 
where she had a tremendous recep- 
tion, and that was how her son 
came to be born here. A couple of 
years later when the Pope refused 
to divorce the couple Napoleon got 
his own Council of State to issue 
the necessary decree and then 
married his brother to a Wurtem- 
burg princess. 


Railway Time.—If you live in 
the country you will have noticed 
that sundial time locally is generally 
very different from railway time. 
The railways for many years have 
not used local time. Railway time 
is a special brand fixed by the 
General Railway Time Convention. 
When the Canadian Pacific Railway 
was first built there were about 
seventy-five different times in use on 
the line. Mr. Sandford Fleming, the 
engineer of the line, thought this was 
an avoidable nuisance, so he got the 
world’s railways to reform their time 
arrangements. It was Mr. Fleming, by the 
way, who proposed at the Geographical 
Congress of 1881 the system of dividing 
the world into twenty-four time zones and 
making each keep the mean time of its 
meridian. 


Merrie Ireland.—‘“ The large attendance 
at the Royal Dublin 
Society's shows,” writes 
a corr espondent, 
“should not surprise 
THe TATLer, since 
Ireland has - always 
been devoted to fun, 
and of late years there 
has been quite a re- 
action from the 
strenuous seriousness of 
the seventies. | While 


Merrie Lngland has 
wholly disappeared 
Merrie Ireland — has 
come into existence 
again. If you travel 
down into the quiet 


country places you will 
be puzzled to see by 
the roadside strange 
wooden platforms like 
those laid down by 
builders for mixing 
mortar. These are the 
dancing boards of the 
district, where young 
Ireland of both sexes 
foregathers to foot it as 
yore. The dancing 
craze has spread.” 
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Wolves who will Require us to Rewrite our Fairy Tales. 


Liveried Servants. — Housemaids in 
livery are the latest innovation in smart 
London houses. The conventional cos- 
tume for maids—black dress, white apron, 
and cap—has been in several cases super- 
seded. One lady has attired her maids in 
smart skirts, tight-fitting bodices, with a 
smart, double-breasted waistcoat of yellow 
and black stripes with tiny brass buttons 
on either side relieved at the neck by a 
white linen collar. On her head a little 
French mob cap is worn, while the costume 
is completed with a small frilled muslin 
apron. 


A Generous Princess.—Princess Anne 
Karenga Esterhazy, a connection by mar- 


riage of the Carrolls of Virginia and 
Washington, offers to adopt a_ bright 


young American or Englishman and be a 
real mother to him for £150,000, the 
interest of which is to be paid to her 
during her lifetime, while the capital after 
her death is to revert to the adopted one’s 
family. The princess offers to make this 
sacrifice to keep the wolf from her royal 
door. Her adopted son, she says, shall 
have the right to call himself Prince Ester- 
hazy. The princess is fifty-six years old 
and still good-looking. Her father, she 
says, was the grand-nephew of Stanis- 
laus of Poland. On her mother’s side she 
is a relative of Mary Stuart. 


The Shah and Radium.—There was an 
element of humour in the interview which 
took place recently in Paris between thie 
Shah of Persia and M. Curie, the French 
scientist. His Majesty had expressed 
desire to see the wonders of radium, and 
M. Curie was sent for. The latter empha- 
sised the necessity of having a perfectly 
dark room in order fully to demonstrate 
the marvellous powers of radium. The 
Shah did not take kindly to the sugges- 
tion, but after some discussion with his 
Grand Vizier assented to the proposal, so 
a party descended to an underground 
apartment of the hotel. M. Curie began 
expounding the properties of radium, and 
then gave a signal for the electric light to 
be switched off. Immediately a panic 
seized the Shah's suite, and all cried out 
in Persian, “Light! Light! Turn on the 
light!” The electricity was switched on 
again, and the disappointed savant was 
forced to show his radium in a lighted 
room. 


The Kaiser as Traveller.—When the 
KXaiser travels he varies 
but little the regu- 
larity of his life. He 
is up daily at half- 
past seven, gets shaved 
ateight, and then goes 
in for half-an-hour’s 
vigorous exercise 
before breakfast. On 


board the Hamburg 
when he went to 


Morocco he specially 
patronised the mecha- 
nical horse and the 
mechanical camel in 
the gymnasium. These 
were so much to his 


liking that while the 
Hohenzollern after- 
wards lay alongside 


the Hamburg at Naples 
he used to “board the 
latter from his yacht 
to tackle them. His 
breakfast at nine was 
always a hearty meal 
beginning with chicken 
broth. On board the 
Hamburg he was as 


restless as ever, oscillating from the bridge 
to the engine-room, chatting with members 
of the crew, inspecting their quarters, 
tasting their food, and sampling their beer. 
His five o'clock tea was no pretence. Then 
he worked till dinner at eight, when he 


sometimes varied his programme by con- 
ducting the band that played during the 
meal. 


S. B. Perry 
NATURE AS A SCULPTOR 


This remarkable resemblance to a man’s profile may be 

seen on the side of a solitary rock standing on Crinnis 

beach near St. Austell. In shape it is not unlike the 
facial outline of the late Sir William Harcourt 


The German Crown Prince and Princess. 
—I hear that the German Crown Prince 
and his bride are leading a blissful life at 
Potsdam. During the recent battle of 
flowers thousands of visitors who lined 
the pretty roads of the Russian colony 
remarked on the happy appearance of the 


WOLVES AS PETS 


In a suburb near Londona Mr. Brooks has quite a collection of wolves which he is training up as pets. 
He is often seen walking about the lanes followed by two or three wolves on leads. 
shake hands, and take sugar from the mouth just like a pet dog. 

Mr. Brooks, and there appears to be an increasing demand for tame wolves 
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Several of the nobility patronise is 


Crown Prince and Princess, who dashed 
up in a beautiful hunting phaeton drawn 
by five magnificent brown horses. The 
formerly modest Duchess Cecilie has not 
been slow to assume the magnificent ideas 
expected from a lady of her now exalted 
rank, and the other day she was heard to 
remark to her husband that the Marble 
Palace is ““much too small to be the resi- 
dence of a Crown Princess.” Their Royal 
Highnesses frequently take carriage rides 
in the beautiful country around Potsdam. 
Sometimes they motor, and it is said that 
the Princess has a decided weakness for 
exceeding the speed limit. 


The Chinaman in London.—When the 
Londoner wishes to study John Chinaman 
at his leisure there is no need to go abroac 
for the purpose. He has only to take a 
cab to the Causeway at Limehouse to find 
himself in little China Town. There he 
will see slant-eved sons of the Orient, 
some with English names and some 
without—some even with English or, more 
likely, Irish wives—and all looking as 
calmly picturesque as it is possible for a 
“Heathen Chinee” to look. He will find 
several Chinese shops with Chinese names 
over the doors and smug Celestials within 
waiting to overreach either a countryman 
or a Britisher in a bargain. ‘They have 
been there nearly twenty years now, and 
they seem quite as clean and respectable 
as their neighbours. Strange to say nobody 
in that district has a word to say against 
Jolin as a citizen. 


The Chinaman at Home.— When he 
comes West the Chinese diplomatist is 
marvellously suave and agreeable in his 
manner, but at home he can be decidedly 
rude and overbearing to foreigners. A 
generation ago his predecessors were more 
than rude; they were offensive. Even the 
late Li Hung Chang when he was Vi iceroy 
could make himself « extremely disagreeable 
to any diplomatist of whom he was not 
actually afraid. There are men in the 
diplomatic service who look back with a 
chuckle to a scene in Li's audience hall 
when the Chinaman met his match ina 
certain modest young English official. The 
latter —he was only a junior— went to 
have audience of the Viceroy on some 
matter of business At the appointed 
time he arrived but found no one to 
receive him, so he sat down near the door. 
Later the Viceroy and his suite came in 
and took the high seats 
of honour at the upper 
end of the hall. 


The Virtues of 
Shouting.—In a loud, 
rough voice Li Hung 
Chang shouted some 
rude inquiry to the 
young diplomatist, 
and greatly to his 
surprise that meek- 
looking person 
shouted back 
in a louder and 
rougher voice. Find- 
ing that in a shouting 
competition the 
foreigner was bound 
to have the best of it 
Li moderated his tone, 
and eventually — the 
young fellow was in- 
vited to come up and 
sit beside — him. 
Courage pays in 
China, especially if it 
seasoned with a 
spice of truculence. 


They are quite tame, 
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Little-cKnown Spots on the River Thames. 


THE LESS-KNOWN THAMES—ITS SOURCE 
IN THE COTSWLLD HILLS 


The springs from which the Thames takes its rise bubble 
up underneath the tree shown above, and the water in 
rainy weather floods the adjoining meadows 


The Fate of General Cronje.—There is 
something pitiful about the fate of General 
Cronje, the hero of Paardeberg. Alter his 
liberation from St. Helena he was invited 
by the organisers of the Boer War Exhibi- 
tion—a kind of Buffalo Bill show—at 
Brighton Beach near Brooklyn to take a 
share in the spectacle. The old man, bent 
and broken, saw no reason why he should 
not turn an_ honest 
penny, and he is now 
daily fighting over 
again the famous battle 
that ended his military 
career. In private life 
the ex-general looks 
small and bent and 
tired-looking and very 
old—he is over seventy 
—but though he is a 
typical Boer in man- 
ners and appearance 
he has a kindly way 
with him and appears 
to be fond of children. 
Somebody sneered at 
him the other day for 
going into the show 
business. ‘‘ Well,” said 
the old man, “it is 
better to earn my own 
living than take alms 
from my friends. I 
never belonged to the 
military profession, so 
I cannot be said to 
disgrace it.” 


The Land of Rest. 
—Morocco may be an 
international bone of 
contention, but it is 
itself the only real land 
of rest in the world. 
If the Spaniard puts off his worries till 
to-morrow the Moor relegates them to the 
day alter. The Englishman who flies 
from the high-pressure life of his own 
land there fds perfect peace — socially 
speaking—subject, of course, to the risk of 
its interruption by some predatory tribes- 
man. Hanging in his hammock between 
a couple of blossom-laden orange trees his 
ambitions seem like distant dreams, and 
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such eccentricities as progress or punc- 
tuality grow into impossibilities unthink- 
able. He inhales the fragrance of the lime 
and the lilac, and from the shade of a 
pomegranate blinks at the vibrant glare of 
the sunshine elsewhere. Were it not for 
the mosquitoes no man who has once lived 
in Morocco could hesitate about turning 
his back upon civilisation. 


The French Presidency.—As the time for 
the French presidency election approaches 
new candidates appear on the political 
horizon. One of the latest is that of 
Adolphe Carnot, brother of the President 
of the Republic who was murdered some 
years ago during his period of office. 
What lends credence to this report is the 
instinctive habit among the French to 
create hierarchies. They must have their 
presidential families just as formerly they 
had their royal families. The Carnot 
family possesses all the elements of the 
democratic noblesse. For a century its 
members have been at the head of all 
revolutions, and at the present time its 
most prominent representative in the social 
and political world occupies one of the 
highest grades in that secret society which 
surrounds us—Freemasonry. 


Bees in a London Store-——A London 
store, where one can buy almost anything 
from a needle to an anchor, has ‘added 
rather a novel section to its already im- 
mense emporium. In the new department 
anything living or dead which a naturalist 
collects, from ‘frog's spawn to a hive of 
40,000 bees, may be bought. The first 
hive which arrived at this great store 
almost caused a panic. On the evening 
of their arrival the bees were let loose for 


The point from which the above photograph was taken—Cricklade Bridge—is the highest navigable 

portion of the Thames even for a small Canadian canoe. 

two or three inches deep, and owing to the shallowness of the water between Castle Eaton and Cricklade 
the photographer had several times to get out and walk along the middle of the river and tow 


an airing, it being thought that they 
would fly to Kensington Gardens in quest 
of honey, but the bees proved themselves 
economists and straightway took posses- 
sion of the flower, “candy, and grocery 
departments and helped themselves libe- 
rally to the good things. The bees are 
now kept in the hive until the store closes, 
when they are released to wander in search 
of sweetness wherever they will. 
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THAMES—ITS HIGHEST NAVIGABLE POINT 


At the other side of the bridge the water is only 


THE LESS-KNOWN THAMES THE SAPPERTON 
TUNNEL IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


The Sapperton tunnel, which is 2} miles long, is quite 
dark and devoid of a towing path. It takes three- 
quarters of an hour to get through in a small boat 


Some other Captive Creatures.— Bees 
are not by any means the only occupants 
of these stores. Ants may be seen build- 
ing, laying out roads, boring tunnels, 
playing with their pets, attending in state 
on their queen, and in other ways filling 
up their very small but eventful lives. 
The demand so far in the new department 
has been for the Japanese waltzing mice, 
which come out of 
their nests and indulge 
in periodical mad 
whirls until they look 
like nothing but balls 
of black and white 


wool, Thereare lizards 
and frogs alive and in 
spirit, an aquarium 
illustrating the de- 
velopment of spawn 
life, and mounted 


moths and butterflies 
as well as cases show- 
ing the live insects in- 
jurious to crops and 
cattle. 


The Flint-knappers 
of Brandon.—In these 
days of wireless tor- 
pedoes I suppose a 
gun-flint is more or 
less an anachronism. 
Yet the manufacture of 
them is not wholly 
extinct. If you are 
down at Newmarket 
and wander out as far 
as Brandon you may 
find the few survivors 
of the once prosperous 
flint - knappers still 
chipping gun-flints for 
the untutored African. 
Brandon has been the site of great flint- 
weapon factories since prehistoric times, 
and the knack of chipping the flints has 
been handed down from father to son 
there since the stone age ; there are families 
here still whose forefathers made stone axes 
before Pharaoh lost his chariot wheels in the 
original Suez Canal. ‘The Brandon flint- 
knapper will fashion you a stone hatchet, 
too, as cannily as his prehistoric ancestor. 
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Some Interesting Studies from Animal Life. 


TURBIT PIGEONS 


Nature and a Camera.—IThe 
study of animal life is always 
interesting, but it becomes doubly 
so when the student is armed in his 
woodland rambles with the means 
of securing a lasting impression of 
the subjects that interest him. A 
camera in the country is one of 
the surest factors to an enjoyable 
holiday. 

A Difficult Subject.—I have 
found from experience that quite 
the most difficult subject is that of 
the squirrel. How often have I 
tried to catch this beautiful little 
‘creature in his merry gambols, and 
as often have had to admit defeat. 
While writing of the remarkable 
‘difficulty of securing certain animal 
pictures I am reminded of the 
numerous methods of faking elusive 
subjects. These are resorted to by 
people who do not attach sufficient 
importance to the value of a fair 
photograph of a difficult subject. 
In such cases stuffed or otherwise 
preserved creatures are requisitioned 
and a suitable environment. spe 
cially constructed for the business 
of photographing them. 


Miss #. Arden 


SQUIRREL PREPARING FOR WINTER 


Miss Pitt 


Faking Photographs —Thus 
dead squirrels are often set up in 
living attitudes amongst a quantity 
of grass, dead leaves, cones, nuts, 
and twigs, and so thoroughly is the 
work carried out that the decep- 
tion is often undiscovered by the 
most wary eyes. I need scarcely 
assure my readers that there has 
been no faking to secure the 
photograph here reproduced. 


The Home of the Wasp.—Very 
interesting is the wood-wasp’s nest, 
two views of which are given below. 
This specimen was found recently 
in a hawthorn hedge at Bridge- 
north. It is the work of the queen 
wasp and is constructed of a papery 
material obtained from wood fibre 
such as tree bark and the surface 
of palings. Queen wasps build 
their homes in the spring and 
long before completion begin to 
lay eggs in the cells. These eggs 
in time develop into larva, 
whence come the worker wasps, 
which lend their aid to the 
queen by making new cells as fast 
as she is able to lay eggs in 
them. 


WOOD-WASP’S NEST--EXTERIOR VIEW 


W. T, Snide 
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W. T. Sinith 


WOOD-WASP’S NEST—SHOWING INTERIOR 


THES? TAREE R. 
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Am Interesting Competition for those who Read. 


For the Holidays.—Tur Tarier’s latest competition takes the form of a 
series of quotations relating to certain places in Great Britain. The quotations 
are taken from famous novels, and it is left to the ingenuity and knowledge 
of readers to discover what place each extract refers to. The extracts, seven in 
all, will be published weekly from this date. No. 1 appears on this page. 
Answers should be sent to the Editor, ‘“ Places Competition,’ THe TaTLEer 
6, Great New Street, London, E.C., after the last of the series has appeared. 
To the competitor who sends the first correct, or most nearly correct, list will be 
sent a beautiful framed drawing by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 


“ Lloyd’s” and Pictures.—I congratulate my friend, Mr. Thomas Catling, 
who has already secured for Lloyd’s Weekly News the phenomenal circulation of 
over a million, on his recent developments in the direction of illustration. I 
believe Iam right in saying that the first large attempts in the direction of 
photographic reproduction turned out not quite a success owing to the rapid 
printing. Lloyd's has now gone in for two or three pages of what is called 
“line illustration ”’ which has a cleverness and interest all its own. 


Do Photographs Lie ?—Meanwhile, the fact that Lloyd’s Weekly News did 
not succeed in producing photographic work with the success that it can treat 
drawings should delight the heart of a writer in Blackwood for this month, 
presumably Mr. Charles Whibley, who writes concerning what he calls “ The 
Degradation of the Camera” :-— 

Photograph the wisest man or the most beautiful woman and the result is common. Put them into an 
illustrated paper and you produce an effect of horror. It has been said that the camera never lies. It 
is the peculiar quality of that mechanism that is never tells the truth. Nothing comes between the object 
and the image except the sun, and the distorting power of the sun, which cannot select, makes the image 
monstrous and inhuman. Everything is twisted out of proportion; light is extinguished from the eye; 
movement is checked in the limbs. And when the portrait is printed in newspaper or magazine the 
process of denaturalisation is complete. One person is blurred into the foolish resemblance of another, 
and it is only an idle habit which accepts the things that are called portraits to-day with any other 


feeling but contempt. But we are in a hurry, and we love cheapness. So we will not wait for mezzotint 


portraits of our contemporaries, 
and while those of us that can 
afford it pay £1,250 for what 
once cost 5s., we are all content 
to purchase the blurred portraits 
of half-a-dozen actresses and 
forty statesmen, writers, and 
criminals for 6d. 


The Reply of the 
Illustrated Newspaper.— 
There is an easy reply 
to this, unless indeed 
one objects to the illus- 
trated newspaper on 
Wordsworth’s ground, 
the ground upon which 
many have objected to 
the art of learning to 
read, in that one has de- 
teriorated our memory, 
the other the keenness of 
our eye for things in 
nature. In spite of the 
Blackwood writer we may 


safely say there is far 
more beauty in one of 
these photographic re- 
productions of, let us 


say, Miss Lily Brayton, taken by such 
photographers as Johnston and Hoffmann, 
than could possibly be secured in the old 


days of wood engraving. 


You have only to look 


AN ALLEGORY OF PEACE AND WAR 


The children, the doves, and the cannon—an interesting photograph 


PLACES FAMED IN STORY—No. I. 


“* * * water, so celebrated for its efficacy in the scurvy and other dis- 
tempers, is supplied from a copious spring in the hollow of a wild common, 
round which a good many houses have been built for the convenience of the 
drinkers, though few of them are inhabited. Most of the company lodge at 
some distance in five separate inns situated in different parts of the common, 
from whence they go every morning to the well in their own carriages, The 
lodgers of each inn form a distinct society that eat together, and there lies a 
commodious public room where they breakfast in dishabille at separate tables, 
from eight o’clock till eleven, as they chance or choose to come in. Here also 
they drink tea in the afternoon, and play at cards or dance in the evening, 
One custom, however, prevails which I look upon as a solecism in politeness, 
The ladies treat with tea in their turns, and even girls of sixteen are not 
exempted from this shameftl imposition, There isa public ball by subscription 
every night at one of the houses to which all the company from the others are 
admitted by tickets; and indeed * * * treads upon the heels of Bath in the 
articles of gaiety and dissipation—with this difference, however, that here we 
are more sociable and familiar. One of the inns is already full up to the very 
garrets, having no less than fifty lodgers and as many servants,” 


A COMPETITION FOR CLEVER PEOPLE (see paragraph) 


‘ 


cannot be very large. 


LITTLE SKIPPER OF THE SUBMARINE 


through | illustrated 
papers of those earlier 
years before photo- 
graphy came into vogue 
to see the fashion in 
which likenesses could 
be distorted by the 
artists. It is safe to say 
that the late Sir John 
Gilbert in the many 
portraits that he did of 
Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert never for 
a moment approached 
to any real likeness of 
those august personages. 


A ‘Persistent Per- 
son’s” Letter.—Who. 
will say that editors 
have not a good time?’ 
Here, for example, is a 
letter that came to me 
just now from a young 
“star of the stage” 
“So sorry to have 


missed you. You can thank the gods for having escaped a probable half- 
hour's puerile prattle from a persistent person who wants to persuade you: 
to help her on to the permanent press. The boy in the box said you had 
gone to dinner; he probably meant luncheon, but the discriminating powers. 
of boys in boxes—whose chief work consists of 
denying the editor’s existence to freshcomers— 
Probably if I had asked 
how long you take dining he would have been 
nonplussed, unless he got out of it by saying that as. 
after luncheon you got indigestion you were not 
visible all the afternoon. I really should have liked 
to have waited but I am due at the Vaudeville at half-past 
having a lot of interviews to do and then my own singing, &c.,. 
lesson to get in before five. As mamma says that in ler days 
genteel young persons known as ladies never were seen abroad 
after that hour’ I often wonder if all the old scandalmongers. 
and fogies went to sleep in those days alter five.” 


A Pious Town.—Sometimes the Canadian officials make huge 
catches of smuggled liquor in spite of the ingenious devices 
of the smugglers. I remember rather an amusing instance at 
Edmonton some years ago. 
suddenly pious and took to importing family Bibles in 
scores from Montana. Unluckily for the importers a local 
policeman happened to be a parson’s son, and he thought 
it would be an exciting novelty to open one of the books. 


The little town became 


¥% T Newman for thenonce. Needless to say he found it full of spiritual 
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consolation—two quarts of it 
the whole consignment on the strength of the sample. 


and he promptly seized. 
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The Ethics of the Great Game of our 


LITTLE YVONNE LEONARD WHO SAVED A 
BOY'S LIFE 


A Child Heroine. — Little Miss Yvonne 
Leonard, the youngest daughter of Colonel 
Leonard, an Indian officer, showed remark- 
able presence of mind a week ago by 
hanging on to the clothes of a drowning 
Loy as he floated towards her till help 
arrived. She was playing on the banks of 
the Colne near Watford with the boy’s 
sister when, in his attempt to recover a 
stick which had dropped into the water, 
the boy fell in and was in danger of being 
drowned. The water was deep, but for 
tunately a current caught him and carried 
him near the side, when he was saved by 
the quick-witted Miss Leonard. She is 
only seven years old while the boy is 
somewhat younger. 


An Ambitious Shoeblack.—Fred Racik, 
the young San Francisco newsboy and 
shoeblack who has come to Europe with 
the intention of shining the boots of King 
Edward, arrived in London a week ago. 
He is a pleasant-looking youth of fifteen 
with very little self- assertion in his 
manner. He left Frisco in April, 1g04, with 
fifteen cents in his pocket and shined his 
way to Washington, where he blacked 
President Roosevelt’s shoes. He worked 
his passage across the Atlantic by shoe- 
blacking, and after spending a few days i in 
Liverpool, where he “shined” the Lord 
Mayor, he tramped to London, and is now 
looking for a suitable opportunity for 
blacking the King’s boots. He carries 
with him a ledger containing testimonials 
from the various distinguished persons to 
whom he has acted as shoeblack. After 
leaving London he will make his way to 
Paris and Berlin with his eyes on the boots 
of President Loubet and the Kaiser. 


Criticism on Mr. Jack London’s ‘“‘ The 


Game.” — Mr. Jack London’s admirable 
prize-fighting story, The Game, which 
appeared serially in Tue TarLer and has 


since been published in book form, has 
certainly attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion. One letter has alre ady appeared in 
Tue Tarver on the subject, and I have 
received from Vellore, Madras, India, the 
following letter from Captain D. C. Kemp 
of the Indian Medical Service, dated 
June 20, 1905 :-— 

S1r,—May I venture to furnish a reply to Mr. Reginald 
Whiting’s query in your issue of May 24 regarding the 
frequency with which the prizefighter, Joe (in Mr. Jack 
I.ondon’s story, The Game), resorts to a ‘clinch "’ in the 
last round or two of his fight. 

When two boxers are fairly equal in condition and 
fairly fresh the method generally adopted on the part of 


fo) 


one boxer to stopa rush on the part of the other is to 
‘‘counter '’ with all his force, bringing his weight rather 
forward to counteract the momentum of the other's 
‘‘rush."’ Such a counter is only to be efficiently achieved 
in force and in accuracy of judgment by long practice. 

When, however, the defensive boxer is outmatched 
in weight, strength, or reach his best defence is what 
Mr. Whiting suggests, #.e., a hard punch at the body with 
the left (the head being slightly ducked forward and to 
the right) followed by the right at either head or body. 
These body blows, however, more often than not fail 
against a very quick and well-timed rush, and in any 
case have to be very accurately timed themselves. The 
effort also required for a strong body blow—such an 
effort I mean as will stop the weight of a good rush in— 
is really quite considerable. 

The best evidence of this fact is easily found by the 
simple experiment of punching hard at a sack—punching 
without intermission, and with both fists in rapid succes- 
sion—first at the ‘‘head’’ and then at the ‘‘ wind.” 

One can continue this punching for a far longer period 
at the ‘‘ head "’ of the sack than at its ‘wind '’ because 
the slight act of: stooping or ducking soon becomes very 
exhausting. 

Now when you have a very much exhausted boxer 
being rushed at by a comparatively fresh opponent, there 
is neither quickness nor strength in the defender to meet 
the rush in the ordinary ways. He must content himself 
with deriving what support he can gather by proppin 
himself up against his opponent's body in every rush. 
To achieve this result he has merely to duck slightly 
forward and to the right, bringing the point of his left 
shoulder up int> his opponent's left armpit, or against 
his chest. The more heavy the rush, and the more 
swiftly and steadily the shoulder is brought up, the more 
is the attacker jarred as he has to receive the stop on 
the ribs below his left armpit every time. 

I am aware that an intentional blow thus delivered by 
the point of the shoulder against a man's ribs is in 
English amateur boxing a ‘‘ foul blow,’’ but it is a blow 


THE SMALLEST BUGLER 
ARMY 


IN THE BRITISH 


This is George Pentland, who may be seen with 

his father, Sergeant-Major Pentland, sergeant- 

instructor to the 5th Volunteer Battalion Cheshire 

Regiment. George, aged ten, is a bugler in the 
same regiment 


frequently practised in professional contests and is, I 
believe, sanctioned in such affairs. 

What struck me so much in the description of Mr. 
London's prize-fight story was the extraordinary leniency 
of a referee who could permit Joe to persist in ‘‘ clinch- 
ing'’ after having been warned. 

Clinching is the resort of a beaten man, and it is in 
order that-such a man might not derive undue rest by 
locking himself up against his opponent'that the referee 
is empowered to order them a “‘ break-away.'' Of course, 
there is another remedy. The attacker, on finding his 
opponent always ducking into a clinch, can the more 
easily feint a rush, and then step back and upper-cut the 
would-be clincher as the latter ducks forward. 

I rather fancy the rules of prize fighting differ some- 
what in the States from those of the English amateur ring. 
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Ancestors, 


A BOY WHO WANTS TO BLACK THE 
KING'S BOOTS 


Are Motor Cars Alone to Blame? — | 
have recently, says a correspondent, taken 
up cycling again after an interval of 


nineteen years. Then, of course, I used 
to propel something like a hundred- 
weight of cumbersome machinery and 


solid tyres, and as_ this 
of metal was about 4 ft. 6 in. in height 
it required a remarkably agile acrobatic 
performance to attain the summit. It was, 
indeed, a difficult job to get on, but, alas! 
far easier to get off. A small pebble, ditto 
dog, or even a schoolboy’s cap, generally 
managed to achieve this, and in those days 
it was accounted great fun to fetch the 
rider off his ‘‘ philosopeed ”’ as the country- 
people invariably called it. After having 
“ Rip-van-Winkled” so long I naturally 
find everything greatly changed. 


Cyclists’ Risks.—Apart from the extra- 
ordinary luxury of riding nowadays what 
strikes me most is the great lack of con- 
sideration for others shown by fellow 
cyclists. I hesitated a long time ere 
reverting to wheeling owing to the motor 
scare. I say, cn passant, that Iam by w ay 
of being an expert cyclist—at least T used 
to be. I raced in the long ago on the 
cinder path, but really the way present- 
day cyclists take risks and dash across 
main roads makes my blood run cold. 
They swerve madly round blind corners 
on the wrong side without troubling to 
ring their bells, and without any signal 
insanely speed over main thoroughfares 
from side streets along which there is much 
motor traffic, and only begin to wonder at 
their folly when they are smashed up. 


conglomeration 


The Considerate Motorist.—The other 
day I was barely crawling along the main 
street’ in Wimbledon when a hooligan 
cyclist emerged like a flash of lightning 
from a side street with a view to dashing 
across my front wheel ; instead of w hich 
he “rammed” me and nearly sent me 
through the plate-glass window of a 
jeweller’s shop. After a couple of friendly 
policemen had carefully collected the 
remains and dusted them the red-haired 
idiot explained that he thought he had 
quite 6in. to spare incrossing me. Women 
cyclists and schoolboys are by far the 
worst, pedestrians who will purposely drop 
anchor in the roadway are the next, motor 
cycles are next in order, but I invariably 


found during my two months second 
appearance on the cycling stage that 
motorists are fairly considerate. 
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DRAMATIC DIALOGUES. 
No. IX.—Mr. 


SCENE: Mr, Maude’s dressing-room at the Haymarket Theatre. On the walls 
are several skilful sketches drawn by eminent artists in grease-paint; many of 
them represent Mr. Maude in one or other of his successes. There are no 
pictures of him in his failures— because he has never had any, Here and there 
ts an elaborate landscape or a complicated study of animal life, Mr. Maude, 
wearing a monstrous nose as Joseph Lebanon, hospitably receives F, R. during 
an interval in ‘* The Cabinet Minister.’’ 


F R. (sympathetically): I suppose you'll be awfully sorry to 
* leave this room of yours ? 

Mr. Maupe (motioning F.R. to a seat, with asigh of regret): 
Yes, yes. You see I can’t possibly take these frescoes with me. 
They were all done by friends of mine, and they really make a 
Bae of record of our management here. 

_R. (a little bitterly) : I notice with pain, Maude, that you 
rae not got here the beautiful caricature I did of you in 
Caste. 

Mr. Mauve (entirely unapologetically): Oh, that frightful 
thing of me as Eccles somewhat alcoholic, which you headed so 
much more wittily than tastefully, “ Maude Maudlin!” No, I 
haven't got that here. Afterall, there’s a limit. (Reminiscently) 
By the by e, at one time you contracted a habit of doing most 
appalling pictures of me. I remember one of myself on a horse 
that was particularly repulsive. 

F. R.: Well, you know, in those days I had not the honour 
of your acquaintance—may I say friendship ? 

Mr. Maude eaten without enthusiasm) : Yes and no. 

F. R.: But I used to see you every day riding, and I made a 
corner in Maude. When the pretty pictures were published I 
always fancied that you stared at me with a peculiarly hostile 
glare. I thought you might have a hatchet concealed some- 
where about your person. 

Mr. Maupe (unnecessarily): I was only anxious as to 
whether or not you would continue to remain on your horse, 

F. R.: Do you mind if we change the subir ? I don’t care 
for this at all. I’ve had enough. Tell me, who takes the 
goodwill of the Haymarket when you separate? You or 
Harrison ? 

Mr. Maupe (smiling) : 
of ue 


I hope there will be enough for both 


_R. (very truthfully): Not if you put up Hamlet. 

Me Maups (also truth fully) : I don’t think that the goodwill 
of all the theatres in London would allow me to play Hamlet 
to ely good business for more than two nights. 

HRs (with the utmost sincerity): 1 trust that any amount of 
success you may meet with in your new home will never shake 
your opinion. 

Mr. Maupe (pensively): Still, you know there are managers 
who have begun quite sensibly and 
put up excellent plays and made 
money and then, quite suddenly 
and for no apparent reason, Ham- 


leted. Even actor-managers are 
human. 
Hes g OUp. suk 


prise me! But do you 
think it’s the humanity 
of the actor-manager 
that compels him 
against his will, out 
of sheer love for his 
fellow creatures, to 
play Hamlet ? 

Mr. Mauve: No, no. 
Perhaps I’m_ wrong. 
It is the natural cruelty 
that is inherent even 
in the best of us. 
(Suddenly changing the 
subject as though weary 
not only of Hamlet but 
also of F. R.) What do 
you think of the seat 
you're sitting on? 

F. R. (rising and 
examining a roomy 
leathery avm chair): I 
think it’s intensely 
comfortable. Why? 

Mr. Maups (perhaps 
with a touch of pie in his voice): 
Well, that’s one of the stalls for my 
new theatre. 

I. R. (in surprise) : Good Heavens ! 
You are going to give us stalls in 
which it is possible to sit with com- 
fort? That’s asound scheme. But 
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surely, surely you'll have to have very amusing plays to keep 
people awake when you give them so much comfort. Five 
minutes of dulness and you aT have all your stalls sound asleep. 

Mr. Mauve: But I don’t intend to produce any dull plays. 
(Somewhat offensively) For instance, | don’t intend to produce 
any of your work, Richardson. 

F.R. (rightly indignant): I don’t like your 
Upon my soul, I don’t like your tone. 


tone, Maude. 


Mr. Macpe (succinctly): And I don’t like your plays. So 
we're quits. 
F. R. (accepting his apology handsomely): So we are. Are you 


going to read plays by unknown authors? 

Mr. Mauve: Certainly. That's one of the most important 
parts of a manager’s duties. 

F. R.: But after The Cin galee case some manager—I forget 
who—said he would never ‘read a play unless it was accom- 
panied by an indemnity against any action on the part of the 
author. 

Mr. Maupe (dvily): That is as absurd as it would be for a 
solicitor to refuse the custody of trust funds unless his client 
guaranteed him against criminal prosecution in the event of his 
misappropriating them. 

F. R. (lost in “admiration) : How very true that is ! 

Mr. Mauve: I suppose you wish you had said it yourself. 

F. R. (hotly): Really, Maude, I don’t like your tone. The 
more I see of your tone the less I like it. In fact, 1am in two 
minds as to whether I shall recite the beautiful poem I have 
composed about you. 

Mr. Maupe: Do not hesitate. 
should keep to ourselves. 

F. R. (reciting and thereby heaping coals of five on Mr. MAuDE) :- 

There's an eminent actor called Maude 
Whom the public | delights to applaude. 
He invests ev'ry part 
With such wonderful art 
That the audience never gets baude. 

Mr. Mauve (with offensive sympathy): Why come to me? 
Why not describe your symptoms to your medical man ? 

F. R. ve and grieved) : Do you mean to insult me ? 

Mr. MAupE (sceptically) : Do you think I could ? 

F. R. (bewildered) : Why, you're doing it now ! 
it all the time! 


There are some things that we 


You're doing 


Mr. Maupe: And you notice it? That is something. All 
is well. 

F. R. (trembling with indignation): No, all is by no means 
well. The whole thing is wrong. Wrong from A to Z. (With 


tears in his voice and speaking as one 
holding out an olive branch with a 
really ° good olive on it) When I meet 
you at the club you are always so 
pleasant. I’ve never had cause to find 
fault with you before. Why this 
strange and unpleasant 


change in your de- 
meanour ? 

Mr. Maupr: You 
think I’m rude, eh? 

F. R.: Yes. 

Mr. Maupre: And 


insulting, eh ? 

F. R.: Beyond ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Maunpe (briefly): 
So I am, and the reason 
is that directly you 
came into this room 
I suspected you. I had 
a sort of horrible fear 
that you might repro- 
duce my intellectual 
conversation in print. 
And that’s why | have 
spoken to you in a 
manner which will pre- 
vent your self-respect 
from allowing you to 
use a single word of 
what I've said. 
Re (chewing the cud of his 
self- ek weighing it in the bal- 
ance, and finding it wanting) : Oh, 
will it ? 

Mr. MauneE (surprised): Won't 
it? 

I. R. (prophetically) : 


No. 
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THE REAL JOY OF THE SEASIDE: CASTLES IN SAND 
A Delightful Little BooK om a Thrilling Subject. 


delightful shillings- 
worth for the 
seaside is a little book 
by W. Poynter Adams 
which has just been 
issued by Gay and Bird; 
this is entitled Castles 
in Sand: How to Build 
Them. Thebook should 
have been published a 
month or two earlier as 
it would then, I think, 
have been one of the 
most popular works 
during this August. 
There is no more 
delightful pursuit for 
the little ones than 
castle-building on the 
sands, and Mr. Adams 
has entered into the 
subject with remark- 
able zest. Not only 
does he give any 
number of illustrations 
of actual castles built 
by children in different 
parts, many more than 
are reproduced here, 
but he also tells in 
language suitable for 
young people the 
whole method of pro- 
cedure. Fond parents 
who want to keep 
their little ones out of 
mischief .would  cer- 
tainly do well to buy 


THE MOAT FINISHED 


FORT PENDINE, SOUTH WALES 


this book and read it 
themselves, and _ per- 
haps help the young- 
sters in their task. 
There has been much 
discussion of late as to 
whether man is ade- 
quately provided for 
at the seaside in the 
way of amusement. 
This book is surely a 
solution of the diffi- 
culty. Henceforth we 
may see staid stock- 
brokers and _ sober 
lawyers working on 
the sand helping their 
children in this ex- 
hilarating pursuit of 
castle-building. Mr. 
Adams has carried out 
his own schemes of 
castle-building on the 
sands at Hayling 
Island, at Bognor, at 
Tenby, and on some of 
the northern Cornish 
beaches. He is no- 
thing if notan optimist, 
for he suggests that 
should a tower of one’s 
sand structure collapse 
at the finish that will 
but add to the pic- 
turesque effect: ‘“ Re- 
member how many of 
our finest old castles 
are nothing but ruins.” 


POLSEATH CASTLE AND LAKE 


MOAT WITH SAND WALLS 


The above illustrations are from W. Poynter Adams’s ‘‘Castles in Sand: Hew to Build Them,” published by Gay and Bird 
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NEW SERIAL STORY. 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


By F. Aymar Mathews. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“T HA’ DONE A MURDER.” 


amela, not being called to serve, stood 
for a moment looking down, and 
then she raised her eyes, saw the place in 
disorder, and set about tidying it mechani- 
cally, fetching the broom and sweeping the 
hearth. On her way over to the cupboard 
she spied one of Lady Betty’s feathers on 
the floor, wrenched from its nodding place 
by her ladyship’s late fit of rage. Pam 
picked it up and with those small pink- 
tipped pretty fingers of hers, loving luxury 
well, she stroked the plume as she spoke. 

“She called him ‘Pelham,’ and she 
said he’d magic in his looks as ’ud melt 
any spirit. That’s true of him I call 
Pelham, too. An’ he won’t court her, 
handsome as sheis ; and he’s nigh, nigh.” 
The girl shivered. Sticking the long 
plume thoughtlessly in the thick twist of 
her hair she crouched before the fire. A 
deep and piteous sob burst from her lips. 
“Nigh, nigh !” she repeated, and her face 
was torn with the conflicting emotions of 
her young soul. 

Pamela loved love. 

Love is a woman’s first love almost 
always, not the man, save as he is the 
vehicle for love’s expression. It may be 
almost any man; careless, ignorant of his 
real nature, she dowers him who first loves 
her with all the attributes of all the gods 
she has ever heard of and portions out 


Pamela is discovered 


PAMELA CONGREVE 


SYNOPSIS OF OPENING CHAPTERS 


lying 


Something in her attitude forbade his 
quitting her, much as he wished to. 
Gentlemen of his calibre are not prone 
to embrace disagreeable meetings with too 
much effusion, but there was a compelling 
power about Pamela which this man had 
nothing in him to meet save his own love 
for her and that other thing which for the 
nonce quite outweighed his passion—an 
empty pocket and £40,000 worth of 
gaming debts. 

“How has the world treated you since 
we last met, eh ?” he inquired, sitting on 
the edge of the table and flicking his boot 
with his whip handle. 

“Where has ’ee been since last hour 
we spent together ?”’ asks she, now rising 
and turning to him confrontingly, the 
tremor gone from her lip and her hands, 
her breathing quiet. It was as if she had 
slipped leash over her yearning and stood 
up there to maintain and fulfil a vow. 

“Come, come, Pam, be sensible,” he 
answered rather airily. ‘‘Come now !” 

She made a motion nearer him ; there 
was that lure in his tone that women like, 
that soft, protective, possessive something 
that at times on the lips of a blackguard 
even tempts the truest of her sex, 

“Fe knows Pam’s wont to go when- 
ever ’ee says come.” 

He put out his arms, and his black 
eyes softened as they rested upon her. 

It was but a moment, yet in that 
moment Pam _ believed her mother in 
Heaven was prevailing with the Lord, and 


in a cornfield; she 


to him, miserable creature as he sometimes 
is, a nobility which makes those who listen 
to her praises smile. It is last love that 
is love’s own; it is not blind, but sees 
all the imperfections, and a woman holds 
the man she loves more dear for them, so 
that he comes to her for shriving. 

And the warfare in Pamela’s soul was 
the struggle between this love of love and 
the oath she had taken the evening she 
lay down on the wet rocks near the sea. 

“ La, la, God A’mighty, I want to speak 
it all out,’ she moaned. ‘I want to tell 
someone. If my mother was here beside 


awakes and remembers the fight between a 
smuggler and a coastguard and the subsequent 
hanging of one of the band. She has escaped from 
the gang, and decides to make her way to Tam- 
worth village, where she is soon employed as a maid 
at the “Greene Shippe.” She visits Tamworth Fair 
and is wonderfully impressed by the music. Mr. 
Doddington Heathcote, head of the travelling com- 
pany, is greatly struck with Pamela’s beauty and 
resolves to endeavour to get her to join his company. 
Heathcote puts up at the inn, and during the stay 
of the fair endeavours to persuade Pamela and her 
friend, Jess. He teaches Pamela a song and instructs 
her in grammar and pronunciation, which she picks 
up with marvellous rapidity. The coach of Sir 
Thomas Trevor upsets near the inn. His wife; his 


rough as was her creed it stood her in 
good stead. 

Her own arms but now extended fell 
at her sides. She laughed in the man’s 
face. 

“Does ’ee think Pam’s same as she 
used to be afore that day? No, no! 
?Ee’s a coward,’ ’ee is.” 

“Bah, Pamela! Listen. Would you 
rather have seen me dead than ”— 
Charteris jumped from the table, his 
blood afire, and came nearer to her— 
“than here near you, so near that I 


o’? me I’d lay my head down next her 
heart and make her know how something 
shakes in me at the mention of his name, 
and how I hate him, and yet, and yet . 
Mother, do ’ee hear me? If ’ee do and 
can ask favours of the Lord, beg Him to 
keep Pelham from crossing my path ever 
again, until long time hence, when I[’ll be 
readier than I am now. Aye, get on your knees to the Lord, 
mother, and ask Him ! ” 

She crouched nearer to the fire, now taking up the bellows and 
blowing until the flames leaped up out of the logs and painted all 
her fair face crimson, Lady Betty’s feather still dangling forgotten in 
her curls. 

Then Lord Charteris entered the inn yard, quickly crossed it, 
and came glancing in toward the parlour. 

When Pamela heard his step her lips parted, her eyes dilated. 

Then he spoke without seeing her. ‘‘ Where are they all ?” 

Her small bosom rose and fell. 

* Nobody about ?” he pursued, taking a step into the room, 

“T am,” says she very low, her hands falling listlessly at her 
sides, letting the bellows drop on the hearth. 

“The devil you are!” exclaims the earl, annoyed for the 
moment as might plainly be perceived by the indrawing of his lower 
lip, the tightening of his hand amid the ruffles at his breast. Then 
easy, nonchalant, debonair, he came over and continued, “ Pam, 
lass, who’d ever have dreamed of finding you here! At service?” 

She nodded her head. 

** A good place ?” 

Again she nodded, 


niece and ward, 
daughter, 
put up at the inn. 
Pelham Charteris. 


Lady Betty Wyndham; 
Kitty; and Lord Charteris and others 

Lady Betty is in 
Pamela hears with a start the 
mention of Pelham's name 
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can bid you listen to my heart beating 
for you, Pam ?” 

She shook her head scornfully ; through 
ber mind ran the thought, “La, but 
mother’s prayin’ hard, hard.” 

“T ain’t listenin’ to thy heart now, but 
’ee’s vot to listen to me. Aye. If ’ee 
don’t right the one’ee’s wronged !” There 
were tears in her eyes now and she halted. 

“What then?” he inquired, his voice harsh and his eyes 
sobering. 

“‘T’ll tell it all,” she answered desperately. 

“Who'd believe you?” he gave back to her with a smile. 
“Took here, Pam, listen to reason.” Lord Charteris like a fair 
proportion of his sex had the fixed idea that money spelled reason 
with the majority of the fair. He took out his purse, while the girl 
eyed it and him curiously. “ Here’s money; now go you up to 
London, get learning how to read and write and cipher ; ribbons 
and fallals will not be wanting yonder ; and hark, you and I’ll meet 
in town. I’Il seek you out when you’re in a sensibler humour. 
Tarry not here, but out of this neighbourhood as soon as you can 
go; ‘tis too near to Chilton. Here.” He tendered the purse. 

“ Does ’ee fancy I has a scales with my heart one side of’t and 
gold Vother? Keep your guineas for the beggars. I ain’t one of 
em yet.” 

He played his last card. 

He stooped to kiss her. 

She sprang away—away, although the temptation was unmis- 
takable and she but a child yet as the ways of the world go. 

“No?” he asked gently. ‘‘ Ah, Pam!” 


his 


love with 
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The Humour of the Hour—As Seen by Will Owen. 
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Mrs. Townley (boarding at the farmhouse): How disgusting! No wonder they call them pigs 
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‘‘ No,” she answered. ‘‘ Save your kisses for the lady of quality 
youre a-courting,” and Pam plucked Lady Betty’s feather from her 
hair and swept it across her face, mimicking her ladyship to the life. 

“What do you know of her?” cried Charteris, amused at the 
counterfeit as well as staggered by the announcement. ‘‘ What do 
you mean? What are you talking about, Pam ?” 

“] mean,” said she, now catching at the methods she found 
within her grasp, all her outraged soul quivering in her voice, ‘ I 
mean ’ee says if | tell folk the truth no one’ll believe me, but if 
I tells the young lady how you courted me, what then ?” 

“Zounds, Pam! Don’t be a fool, girl. 1 care nothing for that 
young lady ; her fortune may be necessary to me—that’s all.” 

“ Ee’ll marry her ? ” 

“Tancy I shall have to—you know what my losses have been 
yonder,” he jerked his head in the direction of the s_a. 

“Fe shan’t ?” she cried fiercely. 

“What!” he ejaculated with a laugh. 
prevent it?” 

“ By tellin’? her as you don’t care for her and how long you’ve 
been a-voing wi’? me.” 

Lord Charteris laughed again, but at the saie time his lips 
tightened and he seized Pamela by the wrists. 

“Don’t ’ee touch me!” she cried, shuddering as she shook 
herself free of him. ‘Don’t ’ee know why I’m goin’ to tell her 
ee doesn’t love her? Don’t ’ee know why I’m bound to make ’ee 
suffer if I can? God A’mizhty! I’d make ’ee swing and pull the 
noose tight about yer neck if | could. ’Ee shall suffer, ’ee shall, as 
’ee’s nade another suffer, an’ more, if Pam can fetch it !” 

“You don’t dare,” said he almost tremulously. 

“Don’t 1?” she cried, snatching at the pink feather again and 
striking him full in the face. ‘‘ I dare anything.” 

‘Pll tell them who you are and they’ll kick you out.” 

“Do it!” she flung back at him. ‘‘But before ’ee gets the 
chance Ill to her ladyship and have my say.” She darted across to 
the door, Charteris after her to bar her way. 

“ Pam, off with you silent, or J swear Vil have you put in gaol.” 

“ And when I gets out o’ gaol won’t my legs be left me to walk 
to Land’s End, if need be, to find her and tell her then ?” 

“ By Gad, Ill choke you !” 

They were standing now face to face before the closed door 
near the chimneyplace. 

“Try it!”? she answered. But he did not touch her yet; the 
light in her eyes was still too much for him. 

“Look here,” he said, reaching out his left hand to the old oak 
wainscot on the wall and feeling cautiously along its polished surface ; 
then, finding what he sought, he pressed hard, put his knee to the 
wood, and the panel slid back, creaking in its groove. 

A gust of foul, damp air rushed out in the girl’s face, for he 
touched her now and dragged her with all his strength to the 
gloomy opening. 

“If you don’t promise me to hold your tongue,” he muttered, 
““T’ll thrust you in. ’Tis a secret passage to the cave, full of 
windings, maybe of death. Your father knew it, ’twas he showed 
it to me. Will you promise?” ; 

“No!” she screamed, with a spring away from him, over- 
coming his brief mastery. 

“Then I'll killyou!” cried Charter‘s, beside himself, as he let the 
panel fly back in its place. Out came the dagger which he had 
learned to carry from long comradeship with those who did so 
and flashed for a moment above her. With her lithe and supple 
strength Pamela half wrenched it from him, so that both their 
hands were locked upon the hilt. He tried to turn it on her, all 
the brute in him uppermost when opposed. She, with her youth 
and purpose at her bidding, every ounce of her blood pulsating for 
the mastery, had but one thought—of vengeance on the man she 
had loved. 

At last with a groan of exhaustion Charteris succumbed, The 
girl tightened her grasp upon the weapon and turned it on her foe. 
He staggered, reeled, fell upon the sofa. ‘ Devil!” he gasped as 
he sank down face upturned. 

“Nay, no devil,” she answered under breath, “ only a woman 
as loved a man and believed in him.” Charteris gasped. His face 
turned grey and his hands fell limply at his side. 

“La, God A’mighty !” she cried, the dagger in her hand. ‘‘ He’s 
dead, dead, too.” 

For a second there was physical triumph in her aspect ; then 
she remembered the dagger and flung it beneath the couch. 

“Vm glad, l am! Now he knows what ’tis to have life took 
from him, too.” ‘Then she looked around and thought of things 
and people. “What’ll1 do? Where’ll I go? Whavll I say when 
anyone comes ?” 

At that instant someone came. It was Lady Betty’s other suitor, 
the Duke of Harlowe, who entered the yard. 

“Hey!” cried he gaily. ‘“ Who’s about ?” Perceiving Char- 
teris’s coat in the window-sill he touched it and made to enter the 
parlour. 

But the figure of the girl whom he saw standing there near the 
couch, her back to him, made him halt. 

There is a spiritual essence about such women that moulds men 
to their will and even makes them enamoured of the thraldom. 

““Is the gentleman to whom this coat belongs here ?” he asked. 

“J don’t see him, do you ?” 

“Nay, and I’d rather see you, my lass,” answered the duke, 
while she trembled lest he should approach. 

‘Keep your distance,” she replied. 

“What’s your name ?” he pursued. 


“How could you 
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“ None of your affairs.” 

“J like your wit. Your tongue’s sweet sauced to suit me. Let 
me have one glimpse of your face.” He advanced a step only, still 
unconsciously meeting her will. 

She stood still, but reached for the broom leaning against the 
table, and with it caught the cloak from the sill and cast it deftly 
over the prostrate form. ‘ 

“Look you, master stranger,” said Pam. ‘The man _ under- 
neath this cloak’s ’twixt me and any other that breathes for ever 
more. Get you away, quick.” 

“Oho!” laughs he. “That’s the way the land lies, is it? 
Fare you well then, my girl. I'll always wish I’d seen your face, 
though, for you’ve the shoulders of a duchess and a voice as soft 
as silk.” And the Duke of Harlowe made off to find his friends 
in the dining-room. 

For a second, until his footfalls were lost, Pam stood still. 

“ Pll go,” she whispered. ‘ J’ll run down to the sea and throw 
myself in and end it all. Nay, [ can’t. Jl tarry. I ha’ done a 
murder. [’ll bide the judgment—no matter if ’twas him as_pro- 
voked me, I’ll bide.” Her fingers clung to the back of a wooden 
chair. 

“ They'll catch me here, and try me, and hang me.” 
with a panting rush and shrank as she spoke. 

“The gibbet ! Oh God,no! No, I cannot bide!” She cowered 
like a hunted creature beside the chair. 

When Meg, tiptoeing, came into the yard she beheld Pamela 
and fell to laughing, choking it back as she pulled Doddington 
across and pointed in. ‘Look, will ye? Pam’s a-praying !” 

“T ain’t,” she cried, springing up. “I dropped my brooch,” and 
she pinned her kerchief closer about her as she turned, running up 
to the two at the arch. 

“1m a-goin’ with ye now, right off.” 

“Joy !” cries Meg. ‘‘ Now’s the time for you to escape. Three 
gallants more came, but now, in a private room upstairs, more’s the 
pity ! Mistress Dormer has no eyes for any but her guests. lll 
run and tell Jess,” and the volatile stroller capered off to the 
yard, 

“ You’re going with me, Pam ?” whispers Heathcote. 

“I’m goin’.”. There is a feverish quickness to her speech as 
she takes her shawl from its peg near the arch. 

“No matter about your duds,” says the man., “1’ll buy you 
more than ever you saw before in your life. Just take something 
to cover your face so Mistress Dormer shall not catch you.” 
Heathcote lcoked into the parlour, spied the cloak covering Charteris 
so completely as to leave no outline of his figure. ‘‘ This’ll do!” 
he cried, darting to Jay his hand upon it. 

Pamela swiftly followed him, her fingers over his so quickly 
that he had not a moment to think or act. 

“Not that,” she said harshly, compelling his hand away with 
her own, not by strength, but merely by contact and will. 

She turned him away from the unsuspected prostrate form, a 
smile upon her lips now, as she pulled his handkerchief from his 
throat. ‘‘I’d rather this a thousand times, Master Heathcote,” 
and she tied it over her head, covering her eyes nearly and her lips. 

“ Would you, sweetheart ?” he cried enrapturcd, catching her up 
in his arms and running out with her into the twilight where the 
coach stood awaiting the passengers. He lifted her toa seat and 
then, no matter for the busy crowd elbowing, pushing, chattering, 
swearing as they resumed their seats, no matter for the peer of 
the realm who stood at an upper window trying his best to spy out 
the girlish figure he had seen and to discover the face he had not 
seen and failing at both ; no matter for anything, Heathcote thought, 
as he gathered Pamela’s two little feet in his hands and kissed them, 
then swung himself up beside her. 

“Merry shall thy dance be ‘in gay London Town,” he said 
gaily. ; 

“Tondon Town,” echoed she under her breath. ‘* Where the 
ribbons and fallals be. The Jearnin’, the readin’, and the writin’, 
and the cipherin’.” 

A quiver in the voice, a sob smothered in a burst of rippling 
laughter, a heart that beat as though it would break, and Heathcote, 
Meg, Peter Twiss, the whole company of the players within and 
without the coach bursting into song of 


She spoke 


When Phyllis would a-shopping go. 


Pelham Lord Charteris heard them as he slowly disembarrassed 
himself from the folds of his cloak, contrived very well to sit upright, 
picked up his dagger and replaced it in its accustomed pocket, 
joined whistling in with the merry lilt of the fair Phyllis, rose, adjusted 
his wig and ruffles, poured himself a mug of wine, and, not by any 
means for the first time in his life, reflected upon the extraordinary 
facility with which a gentleman of parts can extricate himself from 
unpleasant, even dangerous, situations by a measure of coolness 
and the apt embracing of his opportunities. 

After washing and perfuming his hands, laying a silk pocket 
napkin soaked in rum over the prick in his side, giving his hat the 
cock and his cloak the swing over his shoulder and sword,j Loid 
Charteris walked out of the parlour of the “Greene Shippe”’ up 
to the company of Lady Betty and the rest, posing wan, and some- 
what melancholy from a wound in the heart side, how received no 
one could persuade him to tell. 

Not long afterwards his lordship went over to France for the 
betterment of his health and more particularly to avoid that choice 
of disasters, either imprisonment for debt or a marriage with Lady 
Betty Wyndham, 


(To be continued) 
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‘FOR HE’S A JOLLY GOOD FELLOW” 
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The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 
to study the earlier issues. The “ Chestnuts” commenced on August 31, 1904. 


First Prize of One Guinea 
A Long Nose 


An elderly churchwarden in shaving himself one Sunday 
before church-time made a slight cut with the razor on the 
extreme end of his nose. Quickly calling to his wife he asked 
her if she had any court plaster in the house. ‘‘ You will find 
some in my sewing basket,” she said. The warden soon had 
the cut covered. At church in assisting with the collection 
he noticed everyone smile as he passed the plate, and some of 
the younger people laughed outright. Very much annoyed he 
asked a friend if there was anything wrong with his appearance. 
“Well, I should think there is,’ was the answer. “ What is 
that on your nose?’ “ Court plaster.” ‘‘ No,” said his friend, 
“it is the label froma reel of cotton. It says, ‘ Warranted 
200 yd. long.’ ’’—Edmund Wade, c/o Mrs. Leggatt, 41, Well Street, 
Paisley, Scotland. 


“a Exit Wf 


Two Irishmen visited a well-known perambulating mena- 
gerie. After completing the circuit of the show they came toa 
slit in the canvas above which was a bill containing the legend, 
“Exit:’ ‘“Begorra! Pat,’ said one of the twain, “here’s a 
place we mustn't miss; I wonder what sort of a baste ‘exit’ 
is.” They followed the index finger on the bill, and to their 
wonder and astonishment next moment found themselves among 
the crowd outside. ‘Och, bedad,” said Mick, shaking his fist 
at. the man who barred his re-entrance, “ye’re an ould 
swindler ye are; bad 
luck to ye and yer ould 
show.” — R.  Sistrom, 
Burgh, R.S.O., Lincoln- 
shire. 


Wise in his Genera- 
tion 

A coolie entered a 
certain bank in British 
Guiana and asked one 
of the clerks to give 
him the amount he 
had deposited therein. 
On being offered the 
sum in bank notes he 
refused it remarking, 
“Me no b’lieve in 
paper money.” Re- 
ceiving the sum in coin 
he carefully counted it, 
and having replaced 
it in the hands of the 
much-astonished clerk 
laconically remarked, 
“Ere, take ‘em back, 
’e’s all dere—WMiss 
C. £. W. Williams, 
St. Aldwyns, Clevedon, 
Somerset. 


The Cause of 


Merriment 


A young couple 
recently purchased a 
baby carriage at a 
local store, and having 
the child with them 
placed it in the carriage 
and started home. On 
their way they passed 
a number of people 
who looked at the 
carriage, then at them, 
smiled blandly, and 
appeared _ greatly 
amused. _ The action 
of their friends was a 
matter of great annoy- pak 
ance to the young Gy” — 
people and was wholly 
inexplicable until they 
reached home. As the 
little one was being 


Our Wlustrated Chestnut. 


Come on dad, I'm making such lovely bubbles wif your 'sham (meerschaum) pipe 


taken from the carriage their eyes fell on a printed card on the 
front of the vehicle which read, ‘Our own make; none better.” 
—Miss Hanson, Park Road,.Bingley, Yorks. 
Misleading 

“A year or so ago,” said a young man to a friend, “I spent 
a few weeks in south-coast watering-places. One day Isawa 
machine which bore the inscription, ‘ Drop a penny in the slot 
and learn how to make your trousers last.’ As I hadn't a great 
deal of money I thought an investment of a penny to show me 
how to save the purchase of a pair of trousers would be small 
capital put to good use, so I dropped in the required coin and a 
card appeared. Whatdo you think it recommended as the way 
to make the trousers last ?”” “Don’t wear ’em.” “No.” “S What 
did it say?” “Make your coat and waistcoat first.’—A. E. 
Brown, Derby Villas, New Malden, Surrey. 

Cheap 

A gentleman who had lost his wife went to a stonemason 
and ordered a head-stone. He gave particular instructions to 
put after the name and age the words, “ A virtuous woman is 
a crown to her husband.” When he went to see the stone fixed 
over the grave the husband’s astonishment may be imagined 
when he read, “A virtuous woman is worth 5s. to her 
husband.” 

Jewish Precautions 


An Irishman entered an old-clothes shop in New York and 
asked the Jew proprietor for a suit of clothes. The intending 
purchaser fitted on a 
coat and vest, and 
with these instantly 
disappeared while the 
Jew was searching for 
a pair of trousers to 
watch. The Jew im- 
mediately started in 
pursuit crying, ‘‘ Stop 
thief! stop thief!” 
Then a policeman took 
up the chase, and fear- 
ing that the thief would 
elude him he drew his 
pistol, on seeing which 
the Jew cried, “Shoot 
him in de pants! Shoot 
him in de pants, de 
coat and vest am 
mine.’—B. G., Belfast. 
The Bishop's Equipage 

A grand wedding 
was about to be so- 
lemnised. The usual 
crowd of people lined 
the pavement close up 
to the red carpet. In 
the wake of a long 
string of equipages of 
the most aristocratic 
kind came a disreput- 
able four-wheeler with 
an old cabby looking 
very shabby. It stopped 
just in front of the red 
Carpetsahleresm nial. 
shouted the policeman 
on duty, ‘you can’t 
stop here, we're ex- 
pecting~ the bishop 
every moment.” The 
cabman regarded the 
excited policeman with 
a leer, and as he got 
down from the box in 
leisurely fashion and 
threw a ragged cloth 
: over his skeleton of a 
Ss tea . horse said, ‘It’s hall 

right, guv’nor, I’ve got 


es : the hold buffer inside.” 
NOT BY ANY MEANS A JOKE —G. W. White, 16, 


Almack Road, Clapton. 
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* SODA AND MILK, SIR?” 
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The Woman im Love. 


Some little time ago I happened to read in a newspaper that 

a woman had shot a man in the back. There was nothing 
very surprising in the fact as baldly stated; there are probably 
a great many men who ought to be shot in the back if only 
women had the time for it. But the woman’s explanation in 


this case perplexed me for a moment. 
She said in answer to kind inquiries 
that she shot the man in the back 
because she loved him so, A moment's 
thought showed me that it was all 
quite simple. The-man may have loved 
another woman or he may have neg- 
lected to notice which suit she discarded ; 
jealousy or rage may by love be made 
stronger than love. It is easy enough 
to understand that ifa woman loves a 
man she may find it salutary or con- 
venient to shoot him in the back; the 
great difficulty is to discover how she 
manages to fall in love with him in the 
first instance. No man can understand 
how any woman can_ possibly fall in 
love with any man. We have to accept 
the evidence of newspapers and other 
authorities that the thing is sometimes 
done and to ask no questions. The 
only possible attitude for a man before 
this great problem is one of reverential 
silence. Let us talk about it a little, 
shall we? 

In order to get a little light on this 


dark subject it seemed to me that it might be 
take a course of novels written by average women. I could 
study their ideals and the way that the hero of their fiction 


satisies them. I was 
careful to avoid very 
good novels because very 
good novels, whether 
written by men or women, 
are never written by nor- 
mal people, and it was at 
the tastes and reason of 
the normal woman that 
Iwised to arrive. I took | 
that course of novels, and | 
in many ways I can feel 
that [am the better for it. | 
I am more patient than | | 
used to be and things do | 
not seem t2 matter so 
much, but so far as tle i | 
great mystery is concerned 

I am more at sea than 
ever, for on an examina- 
tion of the heroes of all 
these novels I find that 
they all belong to one or | 
other of two types—the 
baby and the bully. No 
other is genuine. Young 
man, if you are neither a 
baby nor a bully go back 
to your solitary bachelor 
chambers and give up 
hope. You are outside. 
You will never have a 
wile to love you, to honour 
you, and to write letters 
to the public press about 
your failings during the 
silly season. 

The baby man in these 
novels is a wistful, silky- 
haired beast ; they mostly 
call him Percy, or Archie, 
or Cyril, or some such 
jujube of a name. He 
has got a lovely character 
and yet you hate him. 
When he smiles sadly and 
says there is nothing to 
forgive you wish to hf’ 
him by his sunny curls 
and pulp his face against 
a wall. That would be 
something of a solecism 


THE SUMMER GIRL 


I met her by the sandy shore, 
I set her pretty head awhirl, 
For I had flirted oft before, 
Not so, I thought, my summer girl, 


I sat with her upon the sand 
And charmingly she smiled on me, 
And once or twice I pressed her hand 
When there was nobody to see. 


And when at last the parting came 
I thought her tears began to flow, 

And feeling I had been to blame 
Rather rashly told her so, 


“Yet now your love will make me blest,” 
I said, and paused for her reply, 

“ Oh come,” said she, “I did but jest; 
You're just the fifth since last July.” 


ee 


a good thing to 


Brother of the Lady: Do you mind standing as you are, old chap, for a quarter of 
an hour to oblige Muriel? 

Friend: Anything to oblige. But what on earth—— ? 

Brother: Why, she rather fancies herself as a Stencilaws girl or something, and 
she says you go lovely with her and the curtain 
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By Barry Pain. 


on your part, but even in the novel he gets badly treated. He 
is a perfect glutton for suffering and runs a fter it. Having, as | 
said, a lovely character he becomes a clergyman and does a lot of 
good among the poor. 
misunderstand him, but I prefer to put it that the poor dislike 


I was going to have said that the poor 


him; taste is happily not a matter 
of income. Whatever else happens 
he is bound to address a_ hostile 
meeting. He looks at the angry, 
upturned faces, but he never wavers. 
Consequently he is a good steady mark 
for the moiety of a brick, and he gets 
it too—it is a terrible blow on the 
temple. I have noticed that these 
Archies always get hit on the temple 
_and never anywhere else ; you would 
“almost think they had not got any- 
where else. She bathes the temple and 
nurses him. Once when she thinks that 
he is unconscious she kisses him. (This, 
by the way, is the only passage in the 
book that leads us to suppose that he 
knows anything.) The line is now clear 
for orange blossom, but in the mean- 
time the meeting is very sorry, and the 
tide of popularity has turned; the 
man whose hand dealt the dastardly 
blow calls round in an agony of remorse 
and implores pardon. ‘There is no- 
thing to forgive,” says the hero with 
his well-worn sad smile. 


The bully is of many varieties. His name is Jack, or Dick,, 
or George. Jack is a sunny-hearted boy with a merry twinkle 
in his eye. He chaffs people in his playful way. His chaff, 


of which the author gives 
specimens, is as light as a 
municipal steam-roller but 
not, as a rule, in such good 
taste. George is in the 
army; that is to say, he 
gets the V.C. The V.C. 
is as much a_ certainty 
for George as the brick 
4 \ on his pallid temple is for 
\ Archie. Dick is an artist 
| and a wonderfully gifted 
young man too; it need 
| not be added that his. 
\ : picture at the Academy is 
| the success of the year. 
| Can men so different: re- 
| semble one another in 
’ j anything? They can, and: 
4 | they do. All of them are 
) reckless, all of them brag, 
all of them make love 
indiscriminately, and not 
one of them ever speaks. 
to a man in the way that 
one man speaks to another. 
Their physical develop- 
ment is fine, their courage- 
great, their egotism gigan- 
tic, and their manners 
infernal. They never miss 
one single chance of 
proving that they are 
bounders right away 
from the word, jump. 
What are we  to- 
think? Are the novel- 
ists wrong or is this 
a type to attract ? 
The only expla- 
nation I can think 
of is that when the 
woman novelist constructs 
her hero she takes him 
from real life. This would 
account for his being quite 
unlike real life and for 
several other things. But, 
as I said before, our only 
possible attitude is one of 
reverential silence. We: 
will try it. 
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BY THE SEA SHORE 


*Enry : Wot oh, Chawley! This is a little bit of all right! Eh what? 
Chawley : Poetry of motion—that’s what | calls it, ’Enry, old pal 
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Society im 


THE HON. MRS. HARRY BOURKE 


Is.the wife of the Hon. Harry Bourke, son of the late 

5th Earl of Mayo, and is one of the eight handsome 

daughters of the late Mr. Gustavus and the late Lady 
Fanny Lambart of Beau Parc, Ireland 


“ A Sensitive Prince.”—Mr. A. J. Hamil- 
ton Wills writes to me as ae from 
Warfield Park, Bracknell, Berks :— 

Referring to a paragraph headed ‘ A Sensitive Prince " 
which appeared in your last issue, may I be allowed to 
point out that Don Jaime de Bourbon was not in any 
way mixed up in the duel between two Hungarian 
gentlemen at Carlsbad as the enclosed letter from one 
who was present—a correspondent of The New York 
Herald in that place—will prove. 

The prince’s personal courage is proverbial and has 
never been questioned, his reputation for bravery and 
reckless daring is well known, and he has often proved 
it, not only as a soldier but also as a motorist and 
balloonist, his ascents from Paris having been the subject 
of a special article in the French Aero Club’s publication. 

He passed five years in England as a boy at Beaumont 
and possesses many friends here whom he frequently 
visits at their country houses. 

Feeling sure that you would wish to contradict any 
false impression to which your last week’s paragraph 
may have given rise I have ventured addressing you 
upon the subject. 


‘Ho for the North, Yo Ho !”—I always 
think of Walter Smith’s flashing lines at 


this season of the year when everybody 
who is anybody goes north. Of the 
very first to fly from London were the 


Duke and Duchess of Fife, who betook 
themselves to their beautiful home beyond 
Braemar. The house les in the valley of 
the Dee and is not visible from the road, 
though one can catch a glimpse of it from 
the bank on the opposite side of the river 
amile away. The duke has always kept 
very much to himself, and that tendency 
has become accentuated since he married, 
for the duchess shrinks instinctively from 
all publicity. 


Her Royal Shyness.—I have often 
watched her in a theatre—she is nearly 
always at the St. James's first night. She 
does not come in until the curtain rises 
and the lights are turned down; and 
between the acts she either leaves the box 


or withdraws behind the curtain. I can 
well understand her shrinking from the 
curiosity of tourists at Braemar, for Iam 


sorry to say some of the visitors spread 
themselves out in rather a vulgar way. A 
railway company’s motor now runs between 
Ballater and Braemar, for the Royal 
Family have tabooed any attempt to bring 
the railway too near Balmoral. But 
privacy is difficult despite that. 


THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF DON JAIME 
DE BOURBON 


Fond of Dogs. —Lady Kathleen Pil- 
kington, who is entertaining a shooting 
party just now at Chevet Hall, her hus- 
band’s fine old place in Yorkshire, is a 
niece of the present Lord Desart and is 
very fond of dogs as well as of sport. She 
isa member of a bulldog club, and at the 
dog shows her favourite animal, Ninon de 
l’Euclos, has for some time been well 
known asa champion. As an Irishwoman 
she is naturally partial to horses and 
racing, and she and Sir Thomas are never 
absent from Doncaster, where they generally 
have a select party. 


The Lady of Inchivery—Good-natured, 
good-hearted, and pleasant-mannered as 
she is, Constance Lady De la Warr is seen 
at her best at Inchivery, where she always 
entertains her friends during and alter the 
Cowes week. She is still a handsome 
blonde of ample proportions and as fond 
of the sea as when she was a girl. Downat 
Inchivery, which looks out on Southamp- 
ton Water, she keeps a little steam launch, 
and when in residence goes out for a 
run every day with her guests. These are 
sometimes rather mixed, for Lady De la 
Warr likes the clever people who can 
amuse her rather than the blue-blooded 
folk whose only attraction is their pedigree 
or the moneyed persons who believe only in 

the power of the purse. 


And her Daughters. — Lady De la 
Warr’s three daughters are as interesting 
as herself. The eldest, Lady Edeline 
Strickland, isa woman of great personal 
charm and was very popular when her 
husband was chief secretary at Malta and 
the béte noir of the anti-English party there. 
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Alice Hughes 


MRS. PRYCE-JONES 


She is the daughter of Lieut.-Colonel Lewis and Lady 

Victoria Dawnay, and was married: on Saturday, 

August 5, to Mr. H. M. Pryce-Jones (Coldstream Guards) 
at the Guards’ Chapel, Wellington Barracks 


The second is the well-known Lady Mary 
Sackville, whose hair of Titian red and 
farge eyes with a glint of green in them 
have set young men raving erenow. Lady 
Mary is sprightly as well as striking in 
appearance, and she loves gadding about 
for its own sake as well as for that of 
the people she meets. The youngest, Lady 
Margaret Sackville, is quieter in taste 
and manner and disports herself in verse 
with a cleverness even more conspicuous 
than that of her mother, whose tales and 


articles often appear in the magazines. 
Lady Margaret, indeed, takes after her 
mother in many things, and like her is a 


bit of a Bohemian at heart. 


Knight and No Knight.—‘‘ When is a 
knight not a knight ?” was the conundrum 
asked at a merry little party the other day, 
and the answer was, ‘“ When he is the 
Knight of Kerry.” Sir Maurice Fitzgerald, 
the owner of Satanita, one of the prettiest 
yachts at Cowes in the regatta week, is 
really abaronet. His knighthood is only 

“prescriptive ” as a book of reference calls 
it and was neyer conferred by the Crown. 
It has, however, the advantage over the 
royal creations in that it is absolutely here- 
ditary, and the authorities would as soon 
think of disputing the owner's right to 
wear the title as it would to question the 
precession of the equincxes. It was 
originally conferred upon an ancestor by 
a fond father, but it is claimed that the 
latter as Earl of Desmond had semi-royal 
rights including the power of conferring 
knighthood. 


Owner of ‘‘Satanita.” —Sir Maurice 
Fitzgerald is a young man of sixty-one 
who was before his marriage, and for some 
time after, equerry to the Duke of Con- 
naught, and who has always stood well 


with roy alty. Indeed, it was through him 
that Mrs. Bischoffsheim first became 
acquainted with the King. Lady Fitz- 


gerald is her younger daughter, and she 
was but just married to Sir Maurice when 
the minor royalties began to take an 
interest in Bute House. .Then Mr. and 
Mrs. Bischoffsheim took The Severals at 
Newmarket, and there Sir Maurice and 
Lady Fitzgerald entertained largely. 
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THE INFANT ROSCIUS—LITTLE BOYS WHO MAY BECOME THE 


Ellis & Walery 
MASTER LOUIS VICTOR AS A MAN MASTER PHILIP TONGE 


He will play the part of Bucket in the American production of The Catch of the Season This clever boy played with Sir Henry Irving al 
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SIR HENRY IRVING AND EDWARD TERRY OF THE FUTURE. 


Ellis & Walery 


Lizzie Caswall Smith 
MASTER LOUIS VICTOR AS A GIRL 


S THE BOY IN ‘‘ BECKET” 
This little boy dresses up very cleverly to look like a gil 


Drury Lane during the great actor's recent season 


\ 
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Reed 


MASTER CROSS AS ‘ HARLEQUIN” 


He is now playing at the Gaiety 


Children as Entertainers.—The quality 
of child actors has improved enormously 
of recent years. We were long bored by 
the children with squeaky little voices, 
especially those whom we haye seen in 
melodrama in the provinces. We_ have 
now quite a band of brilliant little artists ; 
in fact, we have so many clever children 
that it would be impossible to name all. 


Clever Boys.—The pictures which form 
the middle pages of this issue represent 
two very clever boys. The children in 
The Catch of the Season have been par- 
ticularly good. Master Valchera is per- 
haps the most ager pious little comedian 
we have got. At the Gaiety choruses of 
little boys have become quite a fashion. 
The pierrot and then the sweep choruses in 
The Orchid were particularly effective, and 
not less so is the chorus of boys in the 
second act of The Spring Chicken. A 
clever boy at the Gaiety is Master Walter 
Cross, who plays the part of Napoleon, the 
office boy, in The Spring Chicken. He 
recently appeared as the harlequin in Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw’s blood-curdling 
and entrancing tragedy, Passion, Poison, 
and Petrifactior 


Music, and 
Other KEntertaime 
ments. 


Plays, 


Little Girls—Little girl players have 
perhaps always been more clever than 
boys, so much so that they have often 
play ed boys’ parts, as in the case of Little 
Lord Fauntleroy. Another striking case 
was afforded by Miss Iris Haw kins, who 
was so brilliant as the little chap in 
Everybody's Secret at the Haymarket. 
There is one feature of the child actor to 
which I should like to draw attention; it 
is the legislative demand that the child 
attend a police court before a magistrate 
in order to be licensed to appear. Surely 
this is a very clumsy method of ensuring 
the rights of children. 


The Old Stagers.— This year that 
famous band of amateurs, the Old Stagers, 
has produced two farces—Mr. Pinero’s 
delightful Schoolmistress and Mr. Robert 
Marshall’ s gay farcical romance, The Duke 
of Killiecrankie. As the players are nearly 
all well-known people I give the casts of 


W, & D, Downey 


MISS IRIS HAWKINS AND HER SISTER 
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Ellis & Walery 


MISS MINNIE BAKER AS ‘‘COLUMBINE” 


At the Gaiety. She has played in Germany and in Paris 


each in detail together with a 


from the latter play :— 


scene 


“THE SCHOOLMISTRESS ” 
The Hon. Vere Queckett - Colonel Kelly 
Miss Dyott (principal of } Seer 
Volumnia College) - Nicci Miss Florence Wood 
Rear - Admiral __Rankling, ?) 
J 


a) 


GBSworaen: Me flagship, 
Pandora - 
Mrs. Rankling - ~ - - 
Dinah - - - - 
Mr. Reginald Paulov er- - - 
Peggy Hesslerigge (an) 
articled pupil) - - -) 
Lieutenant John Mallory (of) 
H.M. flagship, Pandora -S 
Mr. Saunders (Mr. Mallory’s> 
nephew) of the training ¢ 
ship, Dexterous - - 5) 
Gwendoline Hawkins - - - 
Ermyntrude Johnson - - - Miss Florence Wells 
Mr. Otto Bernstein (a composer) - - Mr. Edward Eliot 
Tyler (a servant) - - - -Mr. R. A. Austen-Leigh 
Jane Chipman - - - - Miss Violet Dallin 
Goff (of the fire brigade) - - - - Mr. Eliot 


Colonel Newnham-Davis 


- Miss May Warley 
Miss Irene Fitzgerald 
- Mr. Arthur Burne 


- - Miss Joan Burnett 


- Mr. Orlando Barnett 


Master Leonard Trollope 


Miss Howard Medley 


“THE DUKE OF KILLIECRANKIE” 


Ian. Douglas Macbayne) 

(Duke of Killiecrankie) — - § 
Mr. Henry Pitt Welby, M.P. - Mr. Harold Whitaker 
Mr. Ambrose Hicks - - - - Mr. Edward Eliot 
Alexander Macbayne - - - - Colonel Chater 


- Mr. Percy Lee 


Butler - - Mr. C, W. A. Trollope 
The Countess of P: angbourne - Miss May Warley 
The Lady Henrietta Addison ) - Miss Eva Moore 

(her daughter) - - -/J (her original character) 
Mrs. Mulholland - - - Mrs. Harold Whitaker 
Mrs. Macbayne;(housekeeper) - - Miss Violet Dallin 
Lady Henrietta’s maid - - - Miss Howard Medlev 
Mrs. Mulholland's maid = - - Miss Florence Wells 


“THE DUKE OF 


KILLIECRANKIE ” 
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MISS FLORA SMITHSON AS “CHANDRA NIL” 
The Singing Girl in “The Blue Moon” at the Lyric Theatre. 


Gill, Colchester 


Chandra Nil, the part which Miss Smithson plays, is a singing girl known as ‘ The Blue Moon.” The piece, which will be produced at the Lyric Theatre to-morrow, is 
written by Mr. Harold Ellis and Mr. Percy Greenbank. The music is by Mr. Howard Talbot and Mr, Paul Rubens 
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Reopening. — The 
theatres are slowly 
coming to life again. 
A beginning was to be 
made on Monday with 
Mr. Weedon — Gros- 
smith’s The Duffey at 
the newly-painted 
Comedy. To-morrow 
sees the production of 
The Blue Moon at the 
Lyric Theatre. It has 
been thoroughly 
hearsed by Mr. Robert 
Courtneidge, who puts 
his trust in the produc- 
tion most thoroughly. 
The proper, 
however, will not open 
until the beginning of 
September. Mr, Tree 
sets the ball rolling on 
September 4 with Mr. 
Comyns Carr’s adapta- 
tion of Oliver Twist, 
which I should like to 
see sheared of some of 
its lurid melodrama. 
On September 6 Mr 
Harrison opens his new 
career at the Hay- 
market, which has been 
in the hands of the 
builders again since it 
closed a few weeks ago. 
Mr. Harrison opens 
with Mr. McLellan’s 
comedy, On The Love 
Path. On the follow- 
ing night Drury Lane 
blossoms out in its 
autumn drama with 
Mr. Hall Caine’s Pro- 
digal Son, for which 
Mr. George Alexander, 
Duke and Duchess of F 


Te- 


season 


Money Makes 
Money.——I see it stated 
that there is going to 
be a great run on Mr. 
McLellan on the basis 
of his success with 
Leah Kleschna and on 
Mr. Sutro, whose Walls 
of Jericho have not yet 
fallen. It is very amus- 
ing to note how sheep- 
ike managers are, for 
no sooner has a man 
though long neglected) 
made a hit at one 
jouse than others want 
him. In many cases 
it does him very little 
good, because he falls 
yack on some of his 
old stuff and, of course, 
people = are dis- 
appointed. As I have 
already noted special 
attention should be 
called to the very 
preachy clement both 
in Leah Wleschna and 
in The Walls of Jericho. 
It is curious that in 
a time when femi- 
ninism is so_ strong 
plays like The Walls 
of Jericho, and _ still 
more The Taming of 
the Shrew, should 
have proyed immense 
successes. Do women 
like to see their sex 
castigated, or was their 
appreciation of these 
plays purely based on 
their merits ? 
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Tlay Pictorial 


” “LUCKY MISS DEAN” AT THE CRITERION—HER HUSBAND HELPS ACACIA TO WASH UP 


Miss Dean (Miss Ethel Irving) has made a secret marriage with Frederick Ware (Mr. Marsh Allen), who 
had painted her portrait. He puts a bogus story in the papers saying that she has come into a fortune, 
whereupon her relatives withdraw her allowance and the happy couple find themselves on the rocks 
C7 
who, I note, has been staying with the 
‘ife in the highlands, has been engaged. 


Entente Cordiale ballet. 


Play Pictortat 


ACACIA AND HER COUSINS 


When her cousins hear of her good fortune they propose to Acacia, for they do not know she is married. 
The picture shows, from left to right: Acacia (Miss Ethel Irving), Wilfrid Ashmole (Mr. George Elton), 
and Horace Chaney (Mr. Arthur Kightley) 
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‘Daly’s. 
- tinue to play Veronique 


A Newcomer.—Miss 
Deborah Volar, who 
succeeded Miss Isabel 
Jay as Veronique at 
the Apollo Theatre, is 


only twenty-one. She 
studied singing with 


Mr. H. J. Wood and 
Mr. Richard Temple. 
Miss Volar made her 
début two years ago 
as. the princess in 
A’ Country Girl at 
She will con- 


till M.° Messager’s 
charming work is with- 


drawn in order to 
make room for Mr. 
Wentworth Croke’s 


production of The Gay 
Lord Vergy, on which 


no expense is being 
spared. Mr. Croke is 
quite a young man, 


but he hopes to take 
a permanent place 
among London 
managers. 


At the Alhambra.— 
The Alhambra scored 
immensely by the fact 
that the Empire was 


in the hands of the 
builders during the 


French fleet’s visit. It 
also. scored by the 
excellence of the pro- 
gramme, which is un- 
usually good at pre- 


sent. Nothing more 
appropriate could have 
been found than the 


I have been much amused by reading 
in a Paris journal comments on the representative of France. 


At Maskelyne’s.— 
Holidaymakers should 
make a point of going 
to Maskelyne’s, which 
has entered on quite 
a new lease of life 
at St. George’s Hall, 
where a new mystifica- 
tion called Tke Mascot 
Moth, invented by 
Mr. David Devant, is 
being presented. The 
juggling of the Japa- 
nese, Gintaro, is very 
clever. 


“Lohengrin” as a 
Novel. — The Deans 
have issued the third 
of their series of 
operatic novels, for 
Mr. Bernard Capes has 


“written up” The 
Romance of Lohengrin 


for them. It tells the 
story clearly enough, 
but its lapses into 
blank verse, printed as 
prose, are a little dis- 
concerting. Thus :— 

But, in the midst—when as 
before the thing was grown 
a star, a flash of shining glass 
against the mists, but vanish- 
ing, not coming--a voice of 
piercing anguish smote the 
silence. 

“Now, now! A moment, 
while I see! O, husband, 
wait a little till I follow!" 

And, with the word, the 
soul of that sweet sorrow took 
the stream. 

Sarcadi Pogany has 
contributed some pretty 
drawings. 
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Billie Burke, appears in “The Blue Moon.” 


Draycott Galleries 
Miss Burke is an American and is already well known to musical comedy devotees in London. She plays the part of Evelyn Ormsby, the niece of 
Lady Augusta Brabazon 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Seven Prizewinners. 


BRINGING HOME THE SLAUGHTERED FOE 


First Prize—C. Bruce, Forest Department, Mogok, Upper Burma 


We pay each week the sum of 
ONE GUINEA 

for the best snapshot which we receive during that week. All 
the letters in this Competition must be sent to the Kodak Editor, 
Tue Tatcer, Great New Street, London, and all photographs, 
exclusive of the prizewinners, will be returned immediately if 
accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope except 
those we desire to retain 
for publication. For these 
we pay 


HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. 
Every photograph must 


have plainly written on the 
back the name and address 
of the sender and a clear 
description of the subject. 
Only one photograph may 
be sent at one time. The 
negative is not required. 

This week, in addition 
to our prizewinners, we 
have pleasure in highly 
commending the following 
subjects :-— 


“A Son of Toil,” Miss 
D. Cleaver, Trinidad. 

“The Lovebirds,’ Mrs. 
EB. Wi. Eucie-Smith, 
Jamaica. 

“Robin’s Nest -in a 
Skep,” R.N. King, Norwich. 

“ Midnight Sun at North 
Cape,” Mrs. Macbeth, Dun- 


“Sherborne Pageant Scene,’’ Miss N. Williams, Sherborne. 

“ Fish Harbour, Old Bergen,” Miss A. Wall, Fjésanger. 

“On Lake Como,” Dr. J. J. Wallace, Hayward’s Heath. 

“A Highland Stream,’ W. J. Watt, Albert Terrace, Aberdeen. 
“A Norwegian Girl,” Miss E. W. Walker, Sloane Court, S.W. 
“A Youthful Sportswoman,”’ Mrs. D. Watt, Stackallen, Meath. 
“H.M.S. Dominion,” Miss Graves, Higher Bebington. 
“Teufelsbrucke, Lucerne,’ S. W. Shore, Barnsbury. 

“The Slummer’s 
Country Holiday,” F. Mills, 
Penn, Bucks. 

“Tomb of the King of 
Oudh,’ H. R. Roe, Augusta 
Road, Ramsgate. i 

“The Bridge of Sighs,” 
G. H. Johnston, Jersey. 

“Swallow Falls,” Miss 
J. H. J. Rintoul, Largo. 

“The End of the 
Voyage,” S.” W. Taylor, 
Alma Terrace, Penzance. 

“Chalets at Zermatt,” 
Miss Fear, Staines. 

“A. Tussle,’ Mrs. H. 
Eastwood, Whipley Manor, 
Bramley. 

“Going to Market,” F. 
W. Gill, F.R.G.S., Dartford. 


“The Watcher,” S. 
Swinden, Conway Drive, 
Leeds. 

“An Irish Worker,” 


Miss Wallace, Lough Eske. 
“Stormy Sunsets,” C. 

Inglefield, Milan. 
“Trappist Monk,” Miss 

Chetwynd, Skye. 


fermline. “ Cocoanut Groye,” 

‘aRestisateast!s2bDr Lady Walrond, Wilbraham 
Macquoid, Penarth: Place, S.W. 

“Light Infantry,” .L. “ Sandal-makers,’’ Miss 
Longfield, Grange Road, M. Bateman, Longridge 
Ramsgate. Road, S.W. 

“Rest,” L. Biggs, Ney- AL CHITOZ Cra NATURESEAIR “His Majesty,” Miss 


lands, Meopham. 


Second Prize—Miss Spuling, Epple Bay Villa, Birchington-on-Sea 
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Cunninghame, Midlothian. 
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Our Weekly Photographic Prize Competition 


The Sevem Prizee 


WiINMNMers. 


MUMMIED CATS DIVING CINGALESE CATAMARAN 
Sixth Prize—H. A. S. Kelham, 19, Hainthorpe Seventh Prize—W. Wallace, 83, University Street, Fourth Prize—E. W. Ford, Western Castle, 
Road, West Norwood, S.E. Belfast Madras, India 


TOO BIG FOR THE BOX SUMMER BY THE SEA 
Fifth Prize—J. Henry, 10, Allison Road, Harringay, N. Third Prize—Mrs. V. Holland, Bridge Farm, Brockenhurst, Hants 
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TE B a WA IRIee ke 


The Bran Pie—“Am Endless War.’’ 


‘The negotiations now going on at an American port have 

an aspect distinctly suggestive and romantic; they may 
possibly result in a state of affairs not unfamiliar in past 
history, but believed to be a part of the past. We have been 
told that if certain terms claimed by the Japanese and refused 
by the Russians are not modified there will be no peace and 
the war may go on indefinitely. If the new conflicts go the 
same way as the old, if Vladivostok follows Port Arthur and 
Linievitch shares the fate of Kuropatkin, Russia will not give 
up but withdraw inland and dare her enemies to follow. If the 
Japanese, so Russian patriots say, follow up their success their 
armies will disappear in the wastes of Siberia. If they halt on 
their conquests they will always be in dread of attacks and 
forced to keep up an exhausting and disheartening defence 
against a phantom enemy. Some day the strain will be too 
much for the Mikado’s finances or a genius will arise among 
Russian generals, and then Russia will come to her own again 
and a good deal of other people’s as well. 


t is a romantic idea full of possibilities. The Far East, if the 
rupture of negotiations takes place, will be like the Scottish 

and English borderlands in the middle ages, a No Man's Land 
thousands of miles long and hundreds wide, and the seas round 


Carstake Winter Wood 


AN ACT OF PARLIAMENT CLOCK 


This is a specimen of an Act of Parliament clock and is in che 
hall of the Golden Lion Hotel, Ashburton, Devon. It is a kind of 
clock that grew out of a tax imposed on watches by Pitt. This tax 
caused watches to be much less worn, and tavern-keepers adopted 
a bold mural timepiece for the benefit of their customers. These 
timepieces were called ‘Act of Parliament’ clocks, and usually 
consisted of a large dial of wood painted black, with gilt numerals, 
The dial formed the front of the clock case and had no glass 
covering 


it, in theory, like the Channel in the intervals of the Hundred 
Years War when the Cinque Ports and the Norman towns 
carried on a municipal war of their own. In practice the 
naval struggle has been too one-sided for this; but suppose 
Togo should return Rojestvensky’s visit and blockade the 
Baltic summer after summer? What would Europe do in the 
face of one of those long, dragging wars that were so familiar 
to all Europe before Napoleon taught the possibility of quick 
decision and Moltke improved on his teaching ? 


| Rk conceive the situation, say, in Eastern Siberia and on the 

Manchurian border. The Japanese, let us suppose, have 
cleared the Russians from the coast settlements and taken 
Vladivostok—perhaps driven their. enemies over the Amur and 
the Siberian frontier. Then they establish large garrisons in 
fortified camps at strategic points along the frontier and smaller 
ones along the railways and rivers and hold big reserves in 
readiness in Japan. The Russians have apparently withdrawn 


into the recesses of Siberia, but every now and then a horde of 
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By Adriam Ross. 


Cossacks tries to cut the railways or a small army dashes on 
one of the field fortresses guarding the border. Successful or 
repulsed the inroad draws out Japanese reserves and is checked, 
perhaps by a battle, perhaps without. It is obvious that this 
state of things may endure a long time. 


war of this desultory kind need not exhaust either side. 
Russia has larger resources than Japan but has to spend 
far more on every soldier brought to the front. Moreover, with 
an adequate spy system and the devastation of the belt of land 
between the combatants, any important attack on either side 
must be long in preparation and slow in progress and will give 
the other side plenty of time to make ready for it. Further, 
any partial success will be without any permanent result on the 
fortunes of the war. To continue the struggle on the same 
scale as at present would soon exhaust Japan and bring Russia 
to revolution, but if neither cares to make peace each has 
enough resources to keep up a very respectable minor war almost 
indefinitely. Let us suppose that the exigencies of home defence 
had allowed us to keep only 80,oco men in the field in South 
Africa. Such a force would have been quite enough to defeat 
the Boers in any large bodies; it would have been far too small 
to occupy their country. The result might have been a dead- 
lock as tedious and indecisive as the present German campaign 
against the Hottentots and Herreros, and if the Boers had 
persisted in claiming complete independence and we in 
demanding submission the contest might on those terms have 
gone on indefinitely. 


war of this kind was the Russian struggle to subdue the 
Caucasus or the French conquest of Algeria. It had its 
end only by the exhaustion of the weaker side. But in the 
Far East neither side can possibly subdue the other, however 
successful; Russia’s victories if and when they come must stop 
at the sea; Japan’s, even if as easy as they have hitherto been 
hard, must end somewhere in Siberia. We might come to have 
a permanent war kept up by the inexorable obstinacy of the 
two nations and possibly drawing others into it—as the Thirty 
Years War drew in nearly every Power in turn. There would 
be a perpetual technical school of war and both sides could 
defray part of their expenses by training officers from neutral 
States in their business. As the operations could not as a rule 
result in decisive action Japanese secrecy might be relaxed and 
correspondents might send off long accounts of the fighting, 
though the public would probably tire of these before long and 
leave the war to the observation of experts. When secrecy was 
once more the order of the day we should know that something 
really important was preparing. iy 


t sounds rather horrible no doubt, but it was much what 
happened in Europe, in Belgium and Italy and on the 
Rhine, during large parts of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Elaborate strategy, long sieges, battles few and 
often indecisive, campaigns broken off by winter quarters or 
rainy seasons—we have these features reproduced in the Far 
East only on a vaster scale, over hugely greater distances, and 
with more bloodshed, though less in proportion to numbers. 
If Japan and Russia should both reduce their armies in the 
field there is nothing to prevent the war from going on for seven 
years or for a dozen, and in another year lack of money will 
almost force them to do so. Neither can get the other’s back to 
the wall; there is no wall. In such circumstances the war may 
become a permanent institution. 


It was twenty-one nought five, 
And the Eastern war went on 
Between the Muscovites then alive 
And the men of Dai Nippon, 


The armies camped in the field, 
Adroitly entrenched and placed, 

Each man in his motor shell-proof shield, 
And the ground between lay waste. 


Then up spoke a monarch born, 
The heir of a billionaire, 

“We want this land for growing corn, 
Suppose you fight in the air?” 


They followed that man of means 
As evety person ought ; 

He fitted them out with new machines, 
And they rose in the air and fought, 


And stiff each loses and gains, 
And fortune frowns or smiles 

By turns on the Russian aeroplanes 
And the Japanese aeropiles, 
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Promising Young Cricketers. 


F irst-class cricket resembles 

a great fire which con- 
stantly needs to be re- 
plenished with more fuel, 
and the fresh fuel is, of 
course, new cricketers. When 
it is borne in mind _ that 
the average length of an 
amateur’s county cricket 
career is not more than six 
summers and that the in- 
creasing pressure of the 
struggle for existence makes 
it increasingly difficult to 
obtain the regular services 
of the most desirable men, 
obviously upon promising 
young cricketers must atten- 
tion be concentrated. August 
is emphatically the month 
for the discovery of “new 
blood,” for the holidays have 
then released all the public 
schoolboys, whilst even those 
dully labouring on office 
stools have a few weeks in 
which to demonstrate the 
result of their Saturday-after- 
noon matches. It was in 
August that Mr. C. T. Studd 
first appeared for Middlesex, 
in August that Mr. C. L. 
Townsend was brought out 
by Dr. W. G. Grace, and 
last August that Mr. J. N. 
Crawford was introduced to 
county cricket in Canterbury 
week. 

It seems to me _ that 
though a great deal is read 
about the game _ people 
really attend mainly to 
what they see. In April 
last I wrote an article in 


Photograph specially taken for ** The Tatler" by Mr. G. W. Ieldam 
THE BEST PUBLIC SCHOOL CRICKETER 


Mr. J. N. Crawford bowling 


The captain of the Repton eleven last August proved to be of most valuable 
assistance to Surrey. An appreciation of his cricket appears on this page, and it 
Another promising member of the same 
school team is a son of that great Anglo-Australian, Mr. W. L. Murdoch 


will be noted that he wears spectacles. 


THE TATLER 


By blome Gordon. 


poor W. G. Grace, jun.; so 
did that genial personality, 
the Rey. R. T. Thornton, and 
to-day when Sussex is at the 
wicket you may see Mr. R. A. 
Young and Killick making 
a big stand each with optical 
assistance to their sight. 
Next to Mr. Crawford, Mr. 
R. A. Young looks the most 
remarkable cricketer, for he 
has made astounding strides 
in the last six weeks, and at 
Brighton vy. Lancashire he 
not only displayed a magnifi- 
cent square cut but he places 
beautifully to leg. Another 
energetic hitter, judging from 
one display, is Mr. W. E. C. 
Hutchings, brother of the 
Kent amateur. 

Cricket on the Brain is a 
cheery little brochure, the 
merriest quips of which are 
directed against Lancashire 
as the home of refugees: 
‘“‘ By some error a Lancashire 
man was the other day 
allowed to play for the 


county. This kind of thing 
in Kermodes the other 
players.”-. There is often 


truth in jest, but Cook is 
decidedly the best of the 
home-grown novelties and 
his fast bowling is of most 
promising quality. Among 
the “extraneous” cricketers 
now in English first-class 
matches the chief seem to be 
Messrs. Poidevin, C. O. H. 
Sewell, and Olivierre, with 
Trott, Tarrant, Cuffe, Vo- 
gler, Kermode, and Llewellyn. 


which I pointed out that 
Warren would probably play 
for England this summer. A few days later I met a very 
eminent middle- aged member of the ae C.C., one of the most 
constant attendants at matches and < man who is regarded 
somewhat as an oracle of cricket bya late circle of acquaint- 
ances. ‘Dear me,” he said, “you do get hold of the most 
extraordinary ideas. I never heard of this fellow, Warren. Is 
he an importation from the West Indies?”” After ‘the third test 
match he remarked, “ You were quite right about Warren, 
though what put it into your head I cannot conceive.” 
Exactly the same thing happend when Tyldesley was first intro- 
duced into the national side. Hundreds of people who had 
not seen him had never realised his excellence, even though 
they had been attentively reading his achievements match by 
match, because their brains had not visualised him. This is a 
very curious trait in the community of spectators and is worth 
attention, which I believe has never before been directed to the 
point. 

Inalluding to promising young cricketers the most interest- 
ing are undoubtedly those representing Kent, and they have 
been dealt with; but I cannot forbear from observing that 
Seymour may prove the Tyldesley of the south and that 
Mr. A. P. Day is one of the most attractive and meritorious 
batsmen in the country. But neither in Kent nor elsewhere 
is our eminent new fast bowler yet found. 

By far the greatest recent discovery is, of course, Mr. J. N. 
Crawford, son of the chaplain of Cane Hill Asylum. No doubt 
had the Surrey executive failed to secure the present Repton 

captain he would have joined his relatives in the midlands. 
That he is the best new amateur since Mr. C. L. Townsend is 
universally agreed. My own opinion is that he will soon lose 
the efficacy of that magnificent off-break and possibly some 
of the variety in his medium-paced attack, and develop into a 
really great batsman. But it is to be hoped that this view is 
erroneous and that we may here possess for years what we had- 
last August, an uncommonly good bowler. 

Mr. Crawford, as will be seen by his photo on this page, 
plays in spectacles. This is not uncommon in cricket. In 
heaps of M.C.C. matches Messrs. D. D. Pontifex and Hamilton 
Ross used to begin the batting, both wearing glasses. So did 
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Warwickshire has a new 
useful bat in Baker, but 
unfortunately he belongs to the patient, defensive type already 
too amply represented in the midland team. Of Jayes of 
Leicestershire comes the enthusiastic report that “he is a 
capital all-round, hard-working cricketer, excellent in the field, 
an aggressive bat, and a decidedly dangerous bowler.” This 
sounds auspicious, and I quote the opinion without having had 
the opportunity to judge for myself. In Rothery, Rudston, and 
Grimshaw, Lord Hawke hopes he has suitable material, the best 
qualities of which he is assiduously developing, but as he has 
given it as his dictum that it takes three years to make a good 
county cricketer it is premature to offer any estimate of their 
promise. 

When the history of the present season is written one of the 
salient features will unquestionably be the marked revival in 
Surrey. I hope I am violating no confidence when I say that it 
is to Mr. H. D. G. Leveson- -Gow er that Surrey owes the inclusion 
of Mr. Neville Knox. At the outset he did not look to be such a 
good bowler as he has become, but he is untiring and observant, 
which qualities enable him to make continued improvement at 
the expense of opposing batsmen. He has filled a breach with 
much credit, and it is to be hoped that in future summers he 
may again be available. Of Hobbs it would be easier to write 
with enthusiasm if he were a better field. Asa bathe is capital; 
strong all round the wicket, with excellent offensive powers, 
and just that capacity for taking risks which is the salt of 
genuine cricket. But if in August he is not fulfilling all the 
promise of May it is because he i is too self-confident, or imparts 
that impression. Finally, Davis impresses me with being just 
the cut of a county cricketer. He can field creditably and is a 

natural hitter, particularly strong on the leg side, who can 
punish hard all round the w icket. Nothing “could have been 
better than the way in which he dealt with the Yorkshire bowl- 
ing at the Oval, but, of course, it was merely an eclectic display 
for the issue had been put beyond a shadow of doubt. 

P.S.—Peccavi! In my last article I dealt with Blythe as not 
having played for England although I myself had witnessed his 
effort at Leeds. In excuse it can only be advanced that I wrote 
whilst suffering tortures from neuritis, and I am far more sensible 
of my error than can be any of my readers. 
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THE PREVIIES! GROUP. Ob] ChE DREN: 


THE LAFESE 
“TATEER~ PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Winich is the Prettiest Group of 
Children in the British Empire? 


TurEE Prizes are offered for the Three Groups of two or more Children 
which are adjudicated the best :— 


First Prize~A MAGNIFICENT GRANDFATHER CLOCK in solid mahogany 
case with plate-glass dial aperture. All inside fittings are of the finest quality 
and the chimes are a reproduction of those at the Houses of Parliament. 
Fifty Guineas is the value of the clock, which is made by The Association 
of Diamond Merchants, Trafalgar Square, London. 


Second Prize-AN ELEGANT STEREOSCOPE by Watson and Sons, value 
Five Guineas, 


Third Prize—A BEAUTIFUL FRAMED DRAWING by Herbert Railton entitled 
“Battle Abbey.” 


RULES. 


The Competition will be open to all readers of THE TATLER at home and abroad. It 
will be necessary for competitors to enclose with each entry a set of thirteen “ Pretty Group 
Competition ” coupons, one of which will be found on an advertisement page of this journal 
each week for thirteen weeks, the first having appeared in the issue of June 7. 


The name and address of the sender together with the names and addresses of the subjects 
must be written on the back of each photograph, and the photographs must not be sent in 


until the thirteen weeks have elapsed. 


Photographs must be the copyright of the sender, and no photograph will be returned. 
In making the award the adjudicators will take into consideration the superiority of the 


grouping and the prettiness of costume as well as the actual charms of the children. 


THE FIRST PRIZE 


Value 50 Guineas 


Our Sixteenth Double Acrostic Prize Competition. 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 

1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from July 5. 
Tue Tarver will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these 
a prize of £5, and two prizes of £3 and 
%z respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood 
that no one can win more than one first, 
second, or third prize in the year, but the 
winner of a lower prize may try for a 
higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars two 
alternative guesses may be sent, but only 
in the event of no competitor solving the 
thirteen acrostics according to the answers 
prearranged by the editor will other solu- 
tions be considered. It should be noted 
that when lights do not all contain an 
equal number of letters the latter increase 
or diminish in number systematically. 


3. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseudonym 
of not more than twelve letters. “‘ Made-up ” 
names are the best. Female diminutives 


like “ May” or “ Mab” are objected to as 
leading to confusion. The real name and 
address must also besentin. If the Acrostic 
Editor cannot read the solutions they will 
be disqualified. Only one answer can_ be 
allowed on one sheet, and the sheets should be 
halves of note paper. 


_4. Answers to Acrostic 8 (addressed to 
“The Acrostic Editor, Tur Tater, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) must be de- 


Double Acrostic No. 8 
(Sixteenth Series) 


Look through your TATLeER carefully 
This short but well-known name to see. 


1. Seven score miles in length 'tis clear, 
It's in the Western hemisphere. 
2. These letters six reversed appear | 
To spell the name of a kind of deer. | 
3. Always upon the teeth, and oft on woodwork | 
seen, | 
A smooth and glossy film—reversed—it's ever 
been. 
4. In almost every church you'll find this thing ; 
In form oft as a bird with outstretched wing. 
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livered not later than first post on Monday 
September 4. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 5 
(Sixteenth Series) 


1 J E Ss 
{ OSAKA 
A | REVERSED § 
PADODOC 
§ INDIA 
A {aap 
5. N E R 


Correct answers to No. 5 have been received from: 
Aggio, Arosa, Alnwick, Almeria, Andrea, Androcles, 
A. E. H., Ashbury, Barum, Bub, Brutus, Boz, Bicho-Feo, 
Bryn, Coclic, Caldan, Chippie, Chance, Cambridge, Chops, 
Doune, Dignity, Domini, Daddy, Droffas, Dita, Dode- 
cote, Duchess, Dumnorix, Elim, Eastwind, Egmont, 
Esperance, Enos, Eliot, Fidelia, Fog, Fluffy, Freda, 
Fan, Ganef, Gwynfa, Geomat, Glevum, Gopher, Hati, 
Islander, Icnumen, Ignota, Jumbo, Joker, Jacko, 
Keewee, Ko, Kamsin, Keys, Lady Jane Grey, Mouth, 
Marie, Madju, Mars, Marion, Merry-monk, Motherbunch, 
Mudjekeewis, Marne, Myrtle, Novice, Nibs, Oak, Ouard, 
Owlet, Olly, Owen, Pop, Pegg, Pongo, Planaria, Prima- 
vera, Phanta, Punjab, Regina, Roy, Rita, Square, Snipe, 
Seeker, She, Salmon, Stodgy, Tina, Tobias-John, Tam- 
worth, Tomwin, Truth, Trit, Teelew, Usher, Ubique, 
Victor, Wynell, Wyst, Witchie, Wimble, Yetmar, Yug, 
Yalcrab, Zeus, Zulu. 


ey oy 
Om KRO 


Answers to Acrostic Correspondents, 


I regret inability to accept ‘‘ defect'’ for ‘‘ diet’ in 
Acrostic No. 3, light 4. Mortals certainly can do without 
defects; whether or not they ave free of them is a 
different matter. 
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Current Games, Sports, and Pastimes. 


Championship and ‘“ Tests.” — Those 
who oppose the proposal to play all test 
matches to a finish do not conceal their 
opinion that the backbone of cricket is 
the county championship, and in the in- 
terests of the game naturally deprecate 
any interference with our domestic pro- 
gramme. Whether this opinion is well 
founded or not it is inevitable that test 
matches should interfere with the county 
championship. When the Australians are 
in England county cricket willy-nilly 
suffers some disorganisation. This fact, 
always obvious, has been emphasised in the 
present season by the predominance of 
Yorkshire and Lancashire. It so happens 
that for the last two test matches York- 
shire and Lancashire between them pro- 
vided seven players, and the consequence 
was that Lancashire had to take the field 
against Gloucester last Monday week with 
the mere skeleton of their best eleven. 
Yorkshire were more fortunate inasmuch 
as they had no county engagement on 
August 14, but they had suffered pre- 
viously when they were defeated by Derby- 
shire on the date of the test match at 
Lord’s. Championship points won or lost 
under these conditions may have no moral 
value, but their material worth is the same. 
Yorkshire minus F. S. Jackson, Hirst, and 
Rhodes, and Lancashire deprived of Mac- 
Laren, Spooner, Tyldesley, and Brearley 
are properly speaking not Yorkshire and 
Lancashire at all but mere understudies 
of those famous teams. 


One-man Teams.—In the case of York- 
shire the loss of F. S. Jackson, Rhodes, and 
lirst, although heavy is not quite irremedi- 
able. The county isso rich in cricketers that 
fairly capable substitutes can always be 
found. But what about Sussex, which is 
essentially a one-man team? For the 
purposes of the championship Sussex is 
practically C. B. Fry. Iam not at all sure 
that Sussex is not more weakened by the 
absence of Fry than Yorkshire is by the 
absence of Rhodes, Hirst, and Jackson. If 
one does not hear much of the hardship 
inflicted on Sussex by England’s claims 
on Fry it is only because Sussex does 


FOUR OF THE AUSTRALIANS GOING OUT TO PRACTICE 
The names, from left to right, are: S. E. Gregory, A. J. Hopkins, M. A. Noble, R. A. Duff innings in 


not happen to be in the running for the 
championship. 


Tabloid Cricket. — One of the most 
striking features of modern journalism is 
economy of space. The public taste is 
evidently for tabloid news, and the popu- 
larity of the Daily Mail is a well-deserved 
tribute to condensation and_ selection 
reduced to a fine art. Even the best prin- 
ciples, however, may be carried to excess, 
and it always seems to me that one of the 
least successful experiments in up-to-date 
journalism is the administering of cricket 
reports in a tabloid form. Perhaps the 
reason is that cricket is so essentially a 
conservative game that it does not lend 
itself to modern methods. I always find 
the spacious treatment of The Telegraph, 
The Standard, and The Chronicle far better 
reading than the “snippets” of the Daily 
Mail. This is no reflection on the journa- 
listic ability of the many _ excellent 
cricketers who act as reporters for the 
Mail. J doubt if Tacitus could have done 
justice to a county match in half-a-dozen 
lines. -When the player reporter was first 
introduced I wrote in THe Tat Ler that in 
theory nothing could be better than that 
cricket matches should be described by 
experts, but that there were one or two 
practical drawbacks to the scheme. One 
of the drawbacks I foresaw was that the 
new reporters would be divided between 
their duty to their readers and the feeling 
of good fellowship which prevails among 
cricketers. Before the scheme was work- 
ing long another drawback to it became 
manifest. There was no unanimity among 
the new reporters as to plain questions of 
fact. A catch which A described as easy 
B termed so difficult as hardly to amount 
to a chance at all, and the same discre- 
pancy with regard to the state of the 
wicket has appeared again and again. 
When E. H. D. Sewell was appointed 
sports editor of The Standard | believe 
Mr. Pearson stipulated that he should take 
no part in county cricket. Iam sure this 
stipulation was a wise one. Sewell is able 
to write far more honest criticism now 
that he no longer rubs shoulders every 
day with the men 
whose play it is 
his business to 
criticise. 


A Forlorn Hope. 
—TI confess I was 
glad last Wednes- 
day evening when 
six o'clock arrived 
and the test 
matches for 1905 
came to an end. 
To see good men 
struggling with 
adversity is never 
a pleasant sight, 
and for the Aus- 
tralians this sum- 
mer representative 
cricket 
has meant 
a depress- 
ing strug- 
gle to es- 
cape de- 
feat with 
hardly a 
==hope of 
victory 
except at 
the end of 
their first 
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the Nottingham match. I have no 
intention of harping on the well-worn 
tale of Jackson’s astonishing good luck 
in winning the toss five times in 
succession. It was, no doubt, a dis- 


Bolland 


FRANK LAVER 


The popular manager of the Australian team 


heartening experience for Darling not to 
have hada single opportunity of batting 
first, but the Australians would readily 
admit that even if they had won the toss 
in every match they would not have beaten 
England on their merits. At Leeds, Lord’s, 
Manchester, and the Oval Darling must 
have known that he was leading a forlorn 
hope. He can, however, console himself 
with the reflection that if this tour has not 
added to the reputation of Australian 
bowling and fielding it has enhanced our 
admiration for Australian pluck. All 
things considered I doubt if a more credit- 
able innings has ever been played ina test 
match than the Australians’ first knock at 
the Oval last week. The rubber was 
already lost, England had won the toss and 
put up a score which rendered them quite 
safe from defeat, and Trumper had been 
got rid of for a paltry 4. A side which 
in the face of such conditions could play 
an innings of 363 has nothing to reproach 
itself with. Mr. Jackson, by the way, had 
not the courage of his convictions at the 
Oval last week. He has often preached 
the doctrine that it is wiser to declare too 
early than too late. According to this 
doctrine it is always easier to geta side 
out when it is set a task within its powers 
than when the runs necessary for victory 
cannot possibly be made in the stipulated 
time. And he set the Australians an 
impossible task. MRR. 
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Notes on the Furniture of Yesterday and To-day. 


L’Entente Cordiale in China.— 
History repeats itself. A Wedgwood 
plaque made at the celebrated 
factory of Etruria at Burslem of the 
renowned jasper ware which Josiah 
Wedgwood invented is a permanent 
record of the peace proclaimed 
between France and England after 
long strife. The design, which is 
by Flaxman, represents the hands 
of France and England being joined 
together by the “god Mercury. In 
WwW redwoods day political events 
were celebrated in more permanent 
form than printer’s ink and perish- 
able paper. Contemporary history 
was recorded in ceramic art, and the 
Staffordshire potters in their mugs 
and jugs produced political squibs 
with q uaint doggerel. Crude model- 
ling in caricature has been a feature 
in china since the days of the Flemish 
Bellarmine mug. To-day the illus- 
trated paper and the cinematograph 
have banished the ephemeral medal 
or the ceramic triumph. Even the 
china mug, “A present from Mar- 
gate,’ has made way for the pictorial 
post card. 


Eighteenth-century Manners.—We have 
reproduced a scene from Goldsmith's She 
Stoops to Conquer. It illustrates the moment 
when Mr. Hardcastle finds his house turned 


into an inn by Sir Charles Marlow, the 
son of his old friend. ‘ Mr. Marlow, yout 
servant; I’m your very humble servant.’ 


The illustration is remarkable as showing 
the spirit with which the designers and 
wood engravers of the “sixties” worked 
and how faithfully they reflected the feeling 
of all that they touched. The design is by 
. G. Pinwell, engraved by the brothers 
Dalziel. The furniture is accurate and 
shows a complete knowledge by the 
draughtsman of eighteenth- century styles. 
The splat- back walnut chair is just prior 
to Chippendale ; the attitude of the sitter 
with outstretched legs resting on another 
chair shows exactly what contemporary 
prints prove, that the use of the sofa had 
not become very prevalent, and it is evident 
that the luxurious deep ‘lounge chair of 
nineteenth-century days was needed. The 
old English silver candelabrum is in keep- 
ing with the screen at the back which was 


AN ITALIAN CHAIR, SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


Reproduced from portrait of Pope Clemens IX. 
in the Pallavicini Palace at Rome 


WEDGWOOD PLAQUE 
‘““L’entente cordiale” 


From Chits on English China, by Arthur Hayden (Fisher 


Unwin) 


in use at that time, an importation from 
Holland. There is a suggestion that 
the sideboard is a mahogany one with the 
carved classic urn acclimatised by the 
brothers Adam of Adelphi fame in their 
adaptations from the French. Altogether 
the picture is one the faultless drawing 
and easy grace of which we would gladly 
see emulated in our modein magazines. 


Furniture in Pictures.—It is of particular 
value to the collector of old furniture to 
make a study of the furniture which 
appears in the old masters. Dutch interiors 
are highly interesting as showing in faith- 
ful detail the every-day objects of the 
homes by the Zuyder Zee or the rich 
interiors of the historic houses of burghers 
whose families have been prosperous since 
the days of William the Silent. In the 
continental galleries during a flying holi- 
day visit there is, perhaps, no more enjoy- 
able hobby to the connoisseur than to note 

carefully the details of furniture. In the 
portrait we reproduce of Pope Clemens IX., 
painted by Carlo Maratta, which is in the 
Palazzo Pallavicini at Rome, his holiness 
is reclining in a chair of the sumptuous 
type which in the days of Charles I. 
was imported to this country, to be slowly 


adapted, after many interruptions of 
fashion, into more or less ordinary use 
in the middle Victorian chair with 


upholstered arms, though, of course, the 
elaborate ornamentation of the chair, 
which is a semi-state one, and the richly- 
embroidered ornamentation have never 
been followed in this country. 


Why Old Drawers Run Easily. — The 
primary reason why drawers in old furni- 
ture run more smoothly than the average 
drawer in modern-made cabinets is that 
they are better made. But there are other 
reasons underlying their perfection of fit. 
It must be borne in mind that they are pro- 
bably the finest specimens of the furniture 
of their day, the poorer specimens having, 
in all likelihood, been broken up long ago. 
To compare them with av erage every- day 
chests of drawers of modern make i is obvi- 
ously unfair to the latter. In the old days 
wood was thoroughly seasoned before it 
came into the cabinetmaker’s hands, and 
consequently it did not warp as does so much 
modern wood obtained from abroad and 
hastily stored for hasty production. It is 
noticeable, too, in the late Stuart chests of 
drawers that the drawers are swung from 
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the middle of e ci drawer and are 
better balanced. A groove runs 
from front to back at each side of 
the drawer, which works to and fro 
on a corresponding projecting por- 
tion of the woodwork. There is no 
reason why modern drawers should 
not be constructed on this simple 
principle. 


Fraudulent Transactions. —A word 
of advice to those of our readers who 
combine bargain-hunting with their 
holiday. A case has just been con- 
cluded in the courts at Milan, where 
an Englishman has successfully 
prosecuted an Italian dealer in 
antiques for selling him a spurious 
coat of arms and fraudulently repre- 
senting it to have been given by an 
English king in early days to the 
ancestors of the Duke of Parma. On 
the bargain being concluded the 
promised evidence of its authenticity 
was not eu COME as the Duke of 

-arma “ did not wish it known that 
he was selling.” Upon application 
to the duke the whole story was found 
to be a fabrication, and the Englishman 
who was victimised took legal action 
against the seller, obtaining £400 damages. 
There is one sure rule in making bargains 
with dealers whether they be continental 
or English—make them deliver a bill with 
the goods stating what they are sold as. 
In the event of the objects thus purchased 
turning out to be spurious the purchaser 
has a legal claim. It is suspicious if the 
dealer refuses to do this. 


Sham Inlays.—Buyers of pretty-looking 
clocks of the Sheraton period designed for 
parlour shelves should examine carefully 
any inlay in black and white upon them 
representing ivory inlaid on holly or 
ebony. A very clever modern trick is to 
lay on a black and white print after 
steeping it in boiled vellum, and the effect 
at first glance is a fair counterfeit of 
marquetry work. An inspection under a 
magnifying glass should show even the 
inexperienced buyer the difference at once. 
It should be borne in mind that this trick 
is only used on small surfaces such as in 
the fronts of boudoir clocks of mahogany 
and satinwood. Acads 


“SHE STOOPS 


SCENE FROM GOLDSMITH’S 
TO CONQUER” 


‘I'm your very humble servant” 
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M y Dear Priscitia,—No sooner does 
the Dublin Horse Show become the 
topic of the hour than I feel a premature 
autumnal shiver, and this despite the fact 
that it is one of the merriest meetings of 
the year, granted, of course, fair skies in 
‘our favour. Which reminds me that 
in the whole course of my career | 
have never met a native of the 
Emerald Isle who would admit more 
than a mild charge of “softness” in 
the Irish climate, excepting upon one 
memorable day when the very paper 
was washed off the parcel in my 
hand and a blue-coated, blue-eyed 
‘courtier in charge of one of those in- 
describable donkey carts admitted 
that there were ‘a few drops,” and 
even went so far as to hint darkly 
that there might possibly be a few 
more. Even after the lapse of years 
I remember that there were. 
At the moment I am lost in 
envious admiration of the superla- 
tive degree of chic achieved by two 
genuinely short - skirted costumes, 
one of which possesses one of the 


neat little French-looking jackets 
which are certain to represent a 
most important development in 


to-morrow’s tailor-made. It gives 
one somewhat the impression of 
being. made entirely of strips and 
strappings, and the material being 
striped—toile its creator calls it, but 
do not run away with the idea that 
it is canvas ; it resembles rather a 
fine manly suiting or lounge flannel 
— somewhat heightens this effect. 
The stripe is a broken one in 
grey and has an air of delicious 
cleanliness and freshness in these 
mellow mornings which to me re- 
present the very “prime of sum- 
mer-time.”’ But to be particular 
concerning our coat, it is tight- 
fitting behind, and _ belted and 
basqued—the latter most originally 


pleated only as far as the side 
seams. ‘The fronts are straight and 
plain, fastening only by a_ single 


button at the top. The skirt is neatly 
and plainly pleated and completely 
clears the instep, and none but 
a Frenchwoman I fancy 
would have had the courage 


of her opinions to wear 
with it a stiff, high collar 


of glazed linen surmounted 
by a funny little tucker of 
Valenciennes. 

Somehow such incon- 
gruities never look out of 
place on our Gallic sisters. Their 
very boots, which are ofttimes 
inordinately “fancy” to English 
notions, seem quite the thing on 
even an ordinarily well - dressed 
Frenchwoman, whilst they would 
look absolutely bizarre on an English- 
woman of equal parts; so much depends 
on the ability to “carry off.” Apropos 
of which I have seen an individual richly 
gifted in this respect carry herself with 
dignity beneath the shelter of an obviously 


THE ANGEL AND THE HOUSE 
Hints on Dress & Beauly 


in the Home 


inadequate green sunshade with two 
exposed ribs, borrowed under stress of 
emergency in the shape of a sudden deluge 
during church parade. But it is not given 


to everyone to compel admiration at such 
moments. 


Reutlinger 


USEFUL DEMI-TOILETTE 


In ivory voile with Valenciennes insertions and Irish lace bolero 


over pale blue silk (Ney Sisters) 


But my second frock remains to de- 
scribe. It is of deep cream Irish homespun 
and has a long-skirted coat which is so 
cleverly contrived that it does not dwarf 
the short and full skirt below. The sleeves, 
reaching to the elbow, are quite simple, 
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just finished by a gauntlet cuff ; indeed, it 
is astounding how little there is to describe 
in many of the masterpieces of the moment. 
This frock looked exceptionally well worn 
with a round French hat carried out in 
shades of pheasant brown with a stiff 
collar and velvet tie to match, 
whilst a floating veil of ivory net 
with a quaint little lacy pattern 
straggling over it added the final 
charm. With flowered picture hats 
these flowing veils can hardly be too 
ample, and I need hardly tell you 
that the whole art of draping them 
consists in maintaining the even 
balance of grace whether they are 
drooping or flung back. 

Those whom pink becomes may 
well rejoice in the favour which is 
now generally accorded to a most 
exquisite shade of rose du Barri 
which is being used a good deal for 
luxurious wraps and smart mantles. 
One in cloth somewhat reminded 
me of our old and eyer-valued friend, 
the kimono, with bordering of chiffon 
velvet to match and a wonderfully 
effective cream satin lining. For 
my own part I can foresee this 
charming nuance arriving at the very 
zenith of its career in conjunction 
with sables. I feel I have not an 
enemy in the world I could not 
ungrudgingly forgive were I enve- 
loped in such a mantle as I have 
in my mind’s eye—namely, of the 
softest quality of cloth imaginable 
with wide, hanging sleeves which 
cover a multitude of deficiencies. 
As regards fur, I would ask no more 
than the neatest of borderings— 
sable for choice, but mink, pro- 
vided long-haired skins be picked, 
is not without consolations of its 
own. 

A most useful little wrap for 
warm evenings is a little French 
mantle expressed in lace on a solt 
silk or crépe de chine foundation. 
In length it reaches barely below the 
hips, and the full, loose fronts are 
rounded and outlined with strap- 
pings of black satin, cut and folded 
on the cross in graduated widths. 
The sleeves are wing-shaped and 
lined in with a multiplicity of soft 
chiffon frou-frous and flounces. 

For such a dainty wrap it isa 
foregone conclusion that the Pari- 
sienne would choose Irish crochet 
or lace, which has enjoyed a tre- 


mendous vogue during the past 
season or two, and for which the 


penchant seems likely to die hard. 

A charming style for a lawn 
gown -is_ to fashion the skirt in 
panels, the one plain and its imme- 
diate neighbour closely tucked. 
The bodice follows suit, two tucked 
breadths being arranged on either side of 
the front and back widths respectively. 
The whole is gathered into a yoke of 
fine white lace. The sleeves are arranged 
in two puffs with small epaulets on the 
shoulders.— Yours, DELAMIRA. 
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MOTOR SPARKS_WEEK BY WEER. 


Motoring Commission. — Among the 
necessary amendments suggested to the 
Motor Union appointed by the royal 
commission to inquire into the work- 
ing of the Motor Car Acts are the 
following :— 

“The abolition of all arbitrary or fixed 
speed limits on the ground that such limits 
are not desirable in the interests of the 


public safety and tend to weaken the law 
requiring motorists to drive at all times 
with due regard to the condition and use 
the 


of the highway and to amount of 


Manville, Mrs. Manville, and Mr. W. Herd- 
man Ash—did very well indeed, finishing 
first, second, fourth, and fifth not only in 
class but among all. In judging cars for 
convenience, practicability, and elegance 
the Bavarian Automobile Club awarded 
each English Daimler 32 out of a possible 
36 marks, giving each maximum for engine, 
efficiency , design, and general accessibility. 


Michelin Tyres.—Following on the vic- 
tory of the Michelin tyres in the Gordon 
Bennett race, 1g05 (the placing of Michelin 


MIDLAND COUNTIES AUTOMOBILE CLUB 


Assembly of cars 


traffic which is, or may be reasonably 
expected to be, upon it. 

“Licences to be endorsed only for 
serious offences, and the question of en- 
dorsement to be within the discretion of 
the magistrates. 

“The right of appeal to be given 
against any conviction for an offence in 
connection with the driving and use of a 
motor car irrespective of the amount of 
the penalty and of the Act under which 
the proceedings are taken. 

“That notice of intended prosecution 
for any offence in connection with the 
ownership or driving of a motor car be 
given within seven days of the time the 
alleged offence was committed or within 
seven days of the date on which the 
identity of the offender was ascertained. 

“All fines and fees imposed and levied 
under the Motor Car Act to be paid into 
the imperial exchequer and to be devoted 
to the widening and improvement of 
highways. 

‘The use of the horn to be in the 
discretion of the driver and not obligatory 
as at present. 

“General identification marks to be 
available for use on cars used by makers 
and agents for general trade purposes and 
not to be limited to cars on trial, on com- 
pletion, or on trial by an intending 
purchaser.” 


Electric Broughams in Hyde Park.— 
Mr. Scott Montagu, M.P., writing in The 
Car, believes he will be able to announce 
at an early date that when the motor cat 
exclusion order again comes into force on 
May 1, 1906, it will be found that provision 
has been made for admitting certain cars 
to the parks so long as they conform to 
prescribed rules and regulations. 


Herkomer Motor Trophy.— l’or the chal- 
lenge trophy offered by Professor Hubert 
von Herkomer, R.A., amateur motorists 
from nearly ev ery country in Europe 
gathered together at Munich. The British 
team of five Daimlers—owned by Mr. Frank 
Rendle, Mr. Philip Dawson, Mr. Edward 


HILL-CLIMB—SHELSLEY WALSH, WORCESTER 
at the top of the hill 


tyres at the finish being first, second, third, 
fourth, and sixth), the result of the Circuit 


des Ardennes adds further proof that these ~ 


tyres are of superlative quality. In the 
voiturette class Wagner (Darracq) was first 
on Michelin tyres, and in the light car 
class Montjoie (Darracq) also used these 
tyres. As regards the heavy-car class, the 
first (Hémery), second (Tart), third (Le 
Blon), fourth (Wagner), fifth (Heath), and 
seventh (Duray) had Michelins on_ their 
cars. I would call the attention of all 
motorists to the booklet of instructions for 


on a hill in the private grounds of Mr. 
M. C. H. Taylor at Court House, Shelsley 
Walsh, near Worcester. To do aw ay with 
any possible discrepancies between the 

“stated” and actual horse-power of com- 
peting cars the actual horse-powers of the 
cars were ascertained by a formula. Forty- 
one entries were received by the club, and 
the Daimler and Wolseley companies 
were each well represented. Apart from 
the Daimlers, which invariably carry 
everything before them, the 35-h.p. Beau- 
fort driven by Mr. S. Currant showed a 
very fine turn of speed. 


London to Paris by Car.—A successful 
trial run has just been made in order to 
test the facility with which motorists can 
journey between the two capitals. The 
car, which was a 14-h.p. Mors, was driven 


by Mr. Louis Carle, the London managing 
director of Mors, Ltd. The run was 
begun at Shaftesbury Avenue at 7.30 a.m., 


and including stops the whole j journey was 
accomplished in fourteen hours. ‘The dis- 
tance between London and Paris, exclusive 
of the Channel passage; is 220 miles, and the 
route from town lay through Lewisham, 
Wrotham, Maidstone, Lenham, Charing, 


Ashford, Hythe, and Folkestone Harbour 
(seventy miles). Due to the excellent 
arrangements that had been made by 


the South-Eastern Railway, which has a 
special steam crane for shipping cars, the 
Mors was safely on board 2} minutes alter 
the engines had been stopped. At Bou- 
logne, thanks to the courtesy of Captain 
Stevens, superintendent of the South- 
Eastern in France, the car was as 
promptly despatched on its run of 151 
miles to Paris. When the car entered the 
Bois de Boulogne the same night at 
9.30 the last stage of the journey was 
accomplished. 


Motor Vans and Carriers. — Trials on 
a large scale of the lighter classes of 
motor delivery vans and carriers are being 
organised by the Automobile Club and 


MIDLAND COUNTIES AUTOMOBILE CLUB HILL CLIMB 


Mr. Birtwistle taking the stiffest bend of the hill on a 35-h.p. Daimler 


fitting, detaching, and repairing Michelin 
tyres by means of the new patent levers. 
This booklet can be obtained post free on 
application to the Michelin Tyre Com- 
pany, Ltd., 49-50, Sussex Place, South 
Kensington, S.W. 


Midland Automobile Hill Climb.—The 
annual hill-climbing competition of the 
Midland Automobile Club for the cup pre- 
sented by the president (Mr. J. Broughton 
Dugdale) was held on Saturday, August 12, 
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shortly be conducted under _ its 
auspices. Vans and carriers for 5 cwt., 
Io cwt., 20 cwt., and 30 cwt. will be 
thoroughly tested by trials extending over 
thirty days and over 2,000 miles. from 
different centres, and embracing practically 
the whole of the midlands. ‘These trials 
will undoubtedly be of great practical value 
to the numerous trades ‘that are considering 
how best to cheapen and quicken their 
modes of transport. ‘To-day the list of 
entries will be finally closed. 


will 
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The Welledressed Woman—Notes at Random. 


al popularity of the redingote has 
assumed almost fanatical propor- 
tions. Hardly a grande toilette but pos- 
sesses the distinguishing feature of one 
of these long coats in lace, broderie, or 
taffetas. The redingote costume is certain, 
moreover, to assert itself in cloth, tweed, 
and other fancy woollen fabrics during the 
early autumn, its character being obviously 
appropriate at a season when “warmth is 
again a consideration in determining the 
make no less than the texture of the 
gown. 
It develops an exceedingly useful phase 
when expressed in black taffetas, and 
should reach nearly to the wearer's heels, 


being caught in at the waist with a 
smartly buckled waist-belt or Guards’ 
strap. The uses 


of such a_ gar- 
ment are mani- 
fest. As a re- 
staurant wrap it 
is unsurpassed, 
but indeed on 
any and every 
occasion, by day 
or in the even- 
ing, whena light 
but really pro- 
tective wrap is 
required the 
owner of such a 
redingote will 
never be at a 
loss. On tall 
women _ they 
show to admi- 
rable advantage 
for street wear 
in place of the 
too-warmly pa- 
tronised coatee. 

An exquisite 
evening frock is 
in lemon - co- 
loured _ taffetas. 
The skirt is tre- 
mendously 
gored, closely 
fitting on the 
hips, and flaring 
conspicuously at 
the hem. The 
only trimming 
is a strip of the 
talfetas embroi- 
dered a Tl an- 
glaise let down 
the centre of the 
front breadth a 
few inches wide 
at the bottom, 
tapering to a 
point at the 
waist. The 
bodice is tight- 
fitting and bor- 
rows — singular 
distinction from 
a sort of breast-plate and bretelles of the 
broderie which practically covers it back 
and front and forms the neatest of tail 
basques at the back. The sleeves are puffs 
with small pointed butterfly wing cuffs of 
the embroidered silk. Not a touch of 
contrasting colour is introduced. 

A charming house gown which would 
answer the purpose of a tea gown into the 
bargain is in reseda ninon, the skirts of 
which are exceedingly eraceful. The 
bodice proper consists of a short zouave of 
Cluny lace through which gleams of the 
very pale blue lining appear. At the hem 
of the skirt is a deep applied band of the 
lace and the blue silk fond is naturally 
again en évidence. The sleeves are addi- 


See notes 


HOLIDAY HEAD-GEAR 


tionally piquant from the fact that they 
reach to the wrist. They are very soft 
and full with a strip of the lace let down 
the centre. 

A very smart morning frock is of 
natural shantung silk, the bodice gathered 
into neck and waist in simple folds with 
perpendicular lines of prim little pleatings 
running down at intervals. The neck- 
band and small V -shaped vest are of 
plainly-tucked muslin. A seal-green belt 
worn narrow and rucked instead of high 
and pointed adds a note of refreshing 
originality and is infinitely more becoming 
to the average waist. 

Observation tends to prove that the 
waist, which is flat rather than 
round, is in- variably seen to 


with a deep purple velvet ribbon, whilst 
the cache-peigne is of tulle in the same 
royal hue. The Prince of Wales’s plume 
is of brown ostrich feathers, the general 
style no less than the audaciously successful 
colour scheme being Parisian. 

Black court shoes of self-finished patent 
leather strapped with tiny chiné ribbons 
of the same colour and finished with 
a neat circular ornament of dull jet are 
amongst the most fashionable foot-gear of 
the moment. Although they can claim 
no particular novelty these tiny ribbon 
strappings are still largely worn, their effect 
on the foot tending to give the most sub- 
stantial understandings a slimmer and 
daintier appearance than they possess by 
nature. Shoes of brocaded tissue in 
both gold and 
silver are excep- 
tionally charm- 
ing but must 
certainly be rec- 
koned amongst 
the privileges of 
those who’ can 
afford a pair of 
shoes to every” 
frock as they 
lose their -pris- 
tine beauty all 
too soon. A 
silverslipperem- 
broidered with 
pale pink rose- 
buds and green 
leaves is a de- 
lightful luxury, 
and is specially 
suitable for 
wearing with 
one of the Pom- 
padour period 
frocks which are 
so popular. 

Experience 
has assuredly 
taught most of 
us by this time 
that the deck. 
shoe minus heel 
is one of the 
most tiring 
things to wear- 
after pirouetting 
around in high- 
heeled shoes all 
the year round. 
A strictly mode- 
rate heel is, of 
course, desirable 
on board ship, 
and quite the 
best shoes for 
the purpose are 
of very soft tan 


and buff glacé 
kid as regards 


much 
belted. 

A couple of ideal holiday hats are sug- 
gested by the illustration on this page. 
The first is in a smooth straw—tagal pro- 
bably or a firm crinoline would answer the 
purpose—of a rather deep Gobelin blue 
tint. The crown is lightly swathed with 
areophane of the same colour, a fabric 


better advantage when narrowly 


which is almost as light in effect and 
infinitely more durable than tulle. <A 


couple of shaded blue wings and closely- 
pleated ruche of the areophane on the 
bandeau at the back complete this 
daintiest and most appropriate hat. 

The other model is smartly carried out 
in nut-brown satin straw and trimmed 
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the uppers, while 

the soles are of 
rubber of tolerable thickness and provided 
with neat but decided heels. 

Already there is. a goodly array of 
beavers to be encountered amongst the 
millinery of the hour. The exceptionally 
good summer we have enjoyed is doubtless 
partly responsible for their early appear- 
ance, for one has had such ample oppor- 
tunities of exploiting one’s flowers and 
chiffons that most people are flying to 
something definitely ‘“ between seasons ” 
by way of a change. Cream and pale blue 
are the most popular shades in beaver just 
now, and most attractive are the dainty 
little hats as well as toques. which the 
smartest milliners are trimming principally 
with wings and knots. of soft ribbon. 
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STOCK EXCHANGE SETTLING DAYS 
Mining Contango Days—Monday, August 28, and Monday, September 11 
General Contango Days—Tuesday, August 29, and Tuesday, September 12 
Pay Days—Thursday, August 31, and Thursday, September 14 . 
Consols—Friday, September 1 


Bank Rate, Two-and-a-half per Cent. 


A Cheerful Sentiment.—It is surprising how cheerful the 
Stock Exchange has been despite the absence of public business, 
the fact that it is the height of the holiday season, to say nothing 
of the suspense begotten of the uncertainty as to the outcome 
of the peace conference. Although the great daily organs 
have adopted a general pessimistic attitude towe urds the delibera- 
tions of the plenipotentiaries and do not encourage the public 
to hope for the happiest result dealers in the various markets 
do not sympathise with these gloomy views; at least, they do 
not do so openly whatever their secret convictions may be. 
Anyway, the sentiment amongst the professionals tends to cheer- 
fulness and hopefulness, for it is the general opinion amongst 
them that even should the war continue it will not’ be in the 
future the supreme factor influencing markets, and that the 
monetary and other promising prospects will make for better 
business and more active times. : 

The strongest section has again been the American, wherein 
prices have continued to ascend steadily, and the majority of 
the leading and representative stocks, 
both industrial and railway, stand at 
figures much above the average of 
recent years. This advance has not 
been sudden and sensational but 
steady and persistent, the characteristic 
of this market being quite a scarcity 
of stocks, so strongly do they seem 
to be held. Such high prices may, of 
course, soon prove too tempting to 
profit-snatchers. 

Even home rails have latterly 
strengthened in sympathy with the 
excellent tone of other departments, 
although the traffic returns cannot 
be described as excellent. Scotch stocks 
especially have come in for consider- 
able attention, the most conspicuous 
share amongst which has been North 
British deferred on some good invest- 
ment buying. 

The Canadian railway section has 
displayed buoyancy on the fine and 
promising results exhibited by both 
the leading companies, the profits and 
dividends having made a deep im- 
pression on speculators and investors. 
Argentines and Mexican rails hay 
also been to the fore. 

The only market that has been 
dull is the mining, Kaffirs being 
conspicuously depressed on the Pasig of the Wemmer 
dividend, the Madagascar fiasco, the difficulties of big plungers, 
and the temporary closing of the Paris Bourse. The decline in 
the output for July has, of course, not helped Rhodesians, which 
likewise sympathise with the weakness in the allied market. 
In the West Australian group Great Boulders continue to benefit 
from the hopeful development at depth, but other shares are 
neglected. 


A 


Canadian Pacific Dividend.—Canadian Pacifics have naturally 
been very buoyant on the excellent financial results of the past 
half-year and the dividend. Looking to the substantial increase 
of 4,013,000 dollars in the gross receipts and the gain of 
1,262,000 dollars in the net profit, there was just a possibility 
of a slightly larger dividend, though the market generally did 
not expect such, The figure was the usual 3 per cent., making 
6 per cent. for the twelve months as in 1903-4. After the 
payment of the dividends there is a surplus of 1,784,500 dollars, 

compared with 1,666,100 dollars this time last year, which will 
raise the total of surplus earnings account to considerably over 
19,000,000 dollars. Such results. as these must be regarded with 
much satisfaction. In fact, the market has been so pleased that 
it has pushed the price up until the yield is less than 4 per cent. 
Coupled with the Grand Trunk achievements the outlook for 
Canadian rails looks very bright, and this section promises to 
continue a centre of interest. It is rumoured, owing to the 
contemplated extensions, that the directors intend to raise a 
further 8,000,000 dollars of capital by about the end of the vear, 
though it was less than twelve months ago that they created 
fresh. capital of over 16,900,000 dollars. Looking, however, to 
the growing prosperity of the Dominion, the abundant harvests, 
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and other promising signs of increasing business, there should 
be little difficulty in raising additional money. 


Mount Morgan Gold Mining Company.—Satisfactory reports 
continue to be issued by this world-famous gold-mining com- 
pany, though from internal evidence few signs are visible of a 
probable increase in the now usual dividend of 15 per cent. per 
annum. With the oxide and mundic ores there is a tendency 
to depreciation in value, but this is compensated for by an 
increased output and reduced cost of mining and treatment. 
Good progress has been made in the erection of the smelting 
and bessemerising works, which are expected to be completed 
by the end of the year, whilst very important work is being 
carried out at the lower levels of the mine to provide for the 
output of the copper-gold ore to be treated at the new reduc- 
tion works. If, however, profits are not likely to increase 
sufficiently to allow of larger distributions shareholders may 
rest contented that present dividends promise to be maintained 
for an indefinite time to come. 


A Scotch Distillery—Twelve months ago the directors of 
the well-known distillery company, Bulloch, Lade and Co., 
raised their dividend from 123 per cent. to 15 per cent., 
the inference from which was that they expected profits to be 
maintained, probably increased, in the coming twelve months. 
On the contrary, the report to be presented at to-morrow’s 
meeting shows a falling off in profits, which are only £60,514 
against £73,086. Nevertheless, the directors maintain the 
distribution at 15 per cent., but reduce the sum put to reserve 
from £20,000 to £10,000 and carry forward £8,710 against 
£10,203. The reserve fund amounts to 
(aes but the whole of it is 
absorbed in the business. Not only 
has the profit fallen but the financial 
position seems to be less strong than 
it was this time last year, incicating 


rather a discouraging decline in 
business. Cash and bills have ad- 


vanced from £8,181 to £19,075, but 
debtors have dropped from £0,208 
to £79,042. Meanwhile such assets as 
plant, works, and goodwill, as well as 
stock in trade, have grown, and there 
is no evidence visible of what, if any, 
provision has been made for deprecia- 
tion. The debenture debt also is 
swollen by £19,500. In a word, the 
balance sheet will not’ stand a too 
critical inspection. 


A Hard-working Marquis.—Seven 
years ago Queen Victoria was pleased 


to appoint the oth Marquis of 
Tweeddale to be a Knight of the 
Order of the Thistle in the room of 


the late Earl of Mansfield. At that 
time his lordship was one of the most 
busily engaged of British company 


directors. He was serving on the 
boards of at least twenty companies, 
and in those days twenty was a 
score in the company world, for Mr. Emile Garcke’s elec- 
trical enterprises were barely in embryo and Mr. Edmund 


Davis had not discovered to the full how easy it is to be 
in several places at the same time. The head of the house of 
Hay began to curtail his engagements after being beaten 
at the poll of the proprietors of the North British Railway i in 
March, 1899, when Mr. Grierson had his Way. His director- 
ships at the present time number a round dozen, which after 
all is not a bad record for a man of leisure who will be an 
octogenarian within five months. He is president of the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund, admittedly the leading British life 
insurance office, chairman of four or five of the chief cable 


companies, governor of the Commercial Bank of Scotland, 
and chairman of the Stock Conversion and Investment 


Trust. 


Disappointing Madagascar.—There is now no probability of 
a Madagascar mining boom, upon the possibility of which a 
crowd of Johannesburg speculators have recently been building 
their hopes owing to their failure to invigorate the Kaffir circus. 
Some of the financial houses have sent experts over to 
Madagascar to examine the mining potentialities of the island, 
and their opinions are unfavourable. The optimistic statements 
recently published in Johannesburg evidently emanated from a 
fictitious and insincere enthusiasm, and there has never been 
any evidence of sympathetic excitement on this side, so no keen 
disappointment will be felt here. Asa result of over specula- 
tion on the other side the shares of syndicates recently formed 
have dropped heavily, and in order to meet losses genuine Rand 
shares have had to be sold, thus accounting for much of the 
recent weakness of the Kaffir market. W. 


